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In  1954,  cash  receipts  from  wheat 
totaled  S  1,991  million,  which  repre- 
sented 6.6  percent  of  total  gross  cash 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  farm  prod- 
ucts in  the  United  States.  Cash  re- 
ceipts from  wheat  averaged  over  30 
percent  of  the  cash  receipts  from  farm 


marketings  in  Montana,  Kansas,  and 
North  Dakota;  between  20  and  30  per- 
cent in  Washington,  Oklahoma,  and 
Idaho;  and  between  10  and  20  percent 
in  Oregon,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and 
South  Dakota.  In  all  other  States  the 
percentage  was  10  percent  or  less. 
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THE    WHEAT  SITUATION 
Including  Rice  and  Rye 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  February  21,  1956 

SUMMARY 

Supplies  of  food  grains  in  the  United  States  continue  large,  with 
wheat  and  rice  at  record  levels,  and  rye  the  largest  since  lykh .  Wheat 
prices  are  averaging  about  10  cents  below  loan  levels.    They  are  also  about 

15  percent  below  a  year  ago,  which  reflects  a  reduction  in  the  loan  rate  of 

16  cents.    Rice  prices  in  1955-56  are  averaging  below  support  levels  for  the 
third  marketing  year  since  the  support  programs  were  started  in  19^1.  Rye 
prices  also  are  below  support  levels.    Large  quantities  of  wheat,  rice  and 
rye  have  been  put  under  the  Government  support  programs. 

Total  supplies  of  wheat  for  the  1955-56  marketing  year  are  now  esti- 
mated at  1,96^-  million  bushels.    If  domestic  disappearance  totals  about 
625  million,  as  now  estimated,  and  275  million  are  exported,  a  carryover  on 
July  1,  1956  of  around  1,065  million  bushels  is  indicated.    This  would  be 
about  kO  million  bushels  above  stocks  last  July  1,  compared  with  an  increase 
of  120  million  in  the  year  before.    From  July  1,  1952  to  July  1,  195^  the 
carryover  rose  from  256  million  bushels  to  902  million  bushels.    The  carry- 
over in  1956  will  again  be  largely  owned  and  controlled  by  CCC. 

Based  on  conditions  the  first  of  December  and  other  factors,  the  1956 
winter  wheat  crop  was  indicated  at  735  million  bushels,  k  percent  more  than 
the  1955  crop  of  705  million  but  15  percent  less  than  average.    Winter  wheat 
in  extensive  Great  Plains  areas  has  had  some  relief  from  the  drought  that  had 
persisted  since  last  October.    Much  of  this  improvement  has  come  since  mid- 
January.    Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  have  had  substan- 
tial snow  or  rain  and  many  fields  which  had  steadily  deteriorated  now  have  a 
favorable  outlook.    Relatively  little  acreage  has  been  completely  lost  so 
far  from  drought  or  wind  erosion  but  more  rain  or  snow  will  be  needed  to 
overcome  the  soil  moisture  deficit.    Snow  also  provided  some  protection  to 
wheat  in  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  eastern  Washington  and  Oregon. 

If  the  same  acreage  is  seeded  to  spring  wheat  as  in  1955  average 
yields  are  obtained,  a  spring  wheat  crop  of  about  190  million  bushels  would 
be  produced.    This,  together  with  the  735  million  indicated  for  winter  wheat, 
would  indicate  a  crop  of  about  925  million  bushels.    This  is  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  900  million-bushel  disappearance  estimated  for  1955-56.  If 
proposed  legislation  such  as  the  soil-bank  plan  is  enacted  in  sufficient  time 
to  affect  the  1956  acreage,  it  would  be  possible  to  reduce  production  below 
disappearance  and  make  a  reduction  in  carryover  possible. 
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Cash  wheat  prices  at  Kansas  City  and  at  St.  Louis  are  at  the  highest 
levels  of  the  marketing  year  to  date,  while  prices  at  Portland  are  only 
slightly  below  their  high.    On  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  No.  1  Dark 
Northern  Spring  at  Minneapolis  is  10  cents  helow  its  peak  reached  in  September. 
With  "free"  supplies  outside  the  support  program  larger  than  a  year  ago, 
prices  may  not  advance  materially  before  the  downward  adjustment  to  new  crop 
conditions.    This  adjustment  usually  takes  place  about  the  middle  of  May. 

World  trade  may  be  as  large  as  last  year  when  it  reached  9^3  million 
bushels.    Exports  from  the  U.  S.  also  are  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as 
last  year.    For  July-January  this  year  United  States  exports  have  totaled 
about  1^7  million  bushels,  exactly  the  same  as  a  year  ago.    Exports  from  the 
3  major  overseas  exporting  countries  other  than  the  United  States — Canada, 
Argentina,  and  Australia — may  total  somewhat  less,  which  is  expected  to  be 
about  offset  by  increased  exports  from  other  countries. 

Europe's  winter  wheat  was  seeded  under  favorable  conditions,  and  the 
weather  continued  generally  favorable  through  January.    In  early  February  a 
cold  wave  hit  Europe,  and  unusually  low  temperatures  were  recorded  over  most 
of  the  continent.    In  addition  to  the  cold,  which  lasted  past  the  middle  of 
February,  damage  was  also  reported  from  floods  in  a  number  of  countries. 
Good  snow  cover  was  a  favorable  factor  in  many  areas .    While  it  is  not  yet 
possible  to  appraise  the  full  extent  of  damage  to  crops,  a  larger  than  usual 
acreage  will  probably  be  reseeded  to  spring  wheat. 

Rye  supplies  for  the  1955-56  marketing  year  are  estimated  at  48.8  mil- 
lion bushels,  an  increase  of  Ik  percent  over  the  previous  year,  and  the 
largest  since  the  57.7  million  bushels  in  19kh-k^.    Domestic  disappearance  may 
total  about  25  million  bushels  compared  with  23.5  million  in  195^-55 •  If 
exports  total  6  million  bushels- -they  were  over  half  this  amount  in  July- 
December-  -the  carryover  July  1,  1956  may  be  about  18  million  bushels  compared 
with  16  million  last  July  1,  and  7  million,  the  19^5-5^  average.    The  rye 
acreage  sown  for  all  purposes  in  the  fall  of  1955  vas  the  second  largest 
since  1943.    The  crop  entered  the  dormant  stage  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
Rye  prices  received  by  farmers  averaged  $0  cents  per  bushel  for  the  first 
7  months  of  the  marketing  year,  which  is  2k  cents  below  the  same  months  a 
year  earlier  and  28  cents  below  the  support  level.    The  price  support  for  the 
1956-crop  rye  has  been  announced  at  $1.16  compared  with  $1.18  for  the  1955  crop. 

Rice  supplies  for  the  year  beginning  August  1,  1955  are  estimated  at 
83.6  million  cwt.,  in  terms  of  rough  rice,  the  largest  in  our  history.  Domes- 
tic disappearance  for  1955-56  is  estimated  at  27-9  million  cwt.,  rough  rice 
equivalent,  which  is  only  slightly  more  than  the  previous  year.    Exports  of 
rice  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  current  rice  marketing  year  have  materi- 
ally exceeded  those  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year.    However,  this 
increase  was  due  largely  because  Japanese  purchases  for  foreign  currency  in 
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195^-55  Vere  not  shipped  until  after  the  opening  of  the  1955-56  rice  marketing 
season.    Commercial  exports  this  year  are  not  expected  to  exceed  those  of  last 
year  and  may  even  be  lower.    However,  movement  of  rice  this  year  from  CCC 
stocks  under  surplus  disposal  legislation  will  he  substantially  higher  than 
last  year.    If  total  exports  under  both  commercial  sales  and  government  pro- 
grams reach  23  million  cwt.  (rough  basis),  which  seems  entirely  probable  at 
this  time,  the  carryover  August  1,  1956  would  increase  to  about  32.7  million 
cwt.  or  some  10  percent  above  the  29. 9  million  as  of  August  1,  1955-  Exports 
totaled  Ik.h  million  in  195^-55  and  25. 1  million  in  the  peak  year  of  1952-53. 

The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  rice  in  mid-January,  at 
$^.1+3,  continued  below  the  $U.66  national  average  support  price.    Farmers  had 
placed  a  total  of  II+.9  million  cwt.  of  rice  under  support  as  of  January  15* 
compared  with  19.2  million  from  the  larger  195**-  crop  on  the  same  date  a  year 
earlier .    As  of  February  8,  CCC  had  an  uncommitted  inventory  of  approximately 
11.3  million  cwt.  of  milled  rice  and  1.5  million  cwt.  of  rough  rice  acquired 
under  price  support  operations . 

Rice  growers  approved  marketing  quotas  for  the  1956  rice  crop  in  the 
referendum  held  January  27.    Under  present  legislation,  producers  who  remain 
within  their  allotments  will  be  eligible  for  price  support,  which  has  been 
announced  at  not  less  than  $4.04.    The  actual  acreage  seeded  in  1956  can  be 
expected  to  be  close  to  the  allotment  of  1.6  million  acres.    Assuming  yields 
of  2,600  pounds  per  seeded  acre,  based  on  about  normal  weather  conditions,  a 
crop  of  1+2.6  million  cwt.  would  be  produced.    This  would  be  about  a  20  percent 
reduction  from  the  53*6  million  bushels  cwt.  produced  in  1955 • 


"The  Demand  and  Price  Structure  for  Wheat"  has 
been  published  as  U.S.D.A.  Technical  Bulletin  II36.  This 
brings  together  a  large  amount  of  information  relating  to 
economic  forces  or  institutions  that  affect  the  supply, 
demand,  and  price  of  wheat.    These  subjects  include 
Government  programs,  normal  seasonal  variations  in  prices, 
and  price  differentials  by  regions,  markets,  and  speci- 
fied quality  factors.    The  major  contribution  of  the 
bulletin  is  a  system  of  six  equations  that  together  des- 
cribe or  represent  the  economic  forces  which  determine 
domestic  and  world  prices  for  wheat  and  domestic  utiliza- 
tion during  the  year  for  food,  feed,  storage,  and  export. 

Copies  of  the  bulletin  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to:    Marketing  Information  Division,  Agricultural  Market - 
ing  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 
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THE  DOMESTIC  WHEAT  SITUATION 

Stocks  of  Wheat  Record  Large; 
"Free"  Supplies  Not  as 
Limited  as  Year  Ago 


Stocks  of  wheat  in  all  positions  on  January  1  totaled  1,535  million 
bushels,  the  largest  of  record  and  nearly  k  percent  above  the  1,^71  million 
bushels  a  year  earlier.    Of  the  total  January  1  stocks  the  CCC  owned  888  mil- 
lion bushels  compared  with  7^9  million  a  year  earlier.    The  888  million 
bushels  owned  by  CCC  consisted  of  the  following  quantities  by  classes  (in 
million  bushels):  Hard  red  winter,  62h;  hard  spring,  126;  soft  red  winter, 
30;  white,  98;  and  mixed,  10.    Total  stocks  by  positions  on  January  1,  with 
comparisons  are  shown  in  table  5>  and  stocks  owned  by  CCC  on  January  1  by 
States  are  shown  in  table  6. 

This  year  "free"  supplies  of  wheat  are  not  expected  to  reach  the  very 
low  level  of  last  year.    Through  the  middle  of  January,  252  million  bushels 
of  1955  wheat  remained  under  loan  and  purchase  agreements  after  redemptions 
compared  with  369  million  from  the  195^  crop  a  year  earlier.  Additional 
quantities  of  wheat  were  placed  under  support  between  January  15  and  the 
January  31  deadline.    Nearly  6  million  bushels  were  under  reseal  this  year 
compared  with  19  million  a  year  earlier.    With  a  total  of  l,lU6  mill  ion 
bushels  owned  by  CCC  and  under  the  current  price  support  program  at  mid -year, 
there  were  389  million  bushels  of  "free"  wheat,  55  million  bushels  more  than 
a  year  earlier. 

July -December  Disappearance  Above 
Year  Earlier;  But,  Some  Further 
Increase  in  Carryover  Likely 

Disappearance  of  wheat  July  through  December  this  marketing  year 
totaled  kZJ  million  bushels  compared  with  klj  million  a  year  earlier  and  the 
average  of  ^72  million  for  19^9-53>  when  exports  were  larger.  Disappearance 
this  year  includes  food  use  (continental  U.  S.  civilian,  territories,  and 
military)  of  about  250  million  bushels,  slightly  smaller  than  a  year  earlier. 
Exports  of  wheat,  including  products,  for  July-December  totaled  121  million 
bushels,  compared  with  122  million  a  year  earlier.    About  ^9  million  were 
used  as  seed  compared  with  about  k6  million  a  year  earlier. 

Domestic  disappearance  of  wheat  for  the  entire  marketing  year  is  ex- 
pected to  total  about  625  million  bushels,  including  about  U85  million  bushels 
for  food,  6k  million  for  seed  and  65-85  million  for  feed.    Preliminary  esti- 
mates indicate  that  about  1^7  million  bushels  of  wheat  were  expored  in  July- 
January  of  the  current  marketing  year,  which  was  the  same  as  in  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.    Exports  for  the  marketing  year  are  expected  to  total  about 
275  million  bushels,  or  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.    This  is  above  the  long- 
time, 1920-53  average  of  208  million  bushels,  but  below  the  high  19^5-52 
average  of  ^03  million  bushels. 
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Total  supplies  for  the  1955-56  marketing  year  are  nov  estimated  at 
1,964  million  bushels,  consisting  of  the  carryover  July  1,  I955  of  1,022  mil- 
lion, production  of  938  million,  and  an  allowance  for  imports  of  about  4  mil- 
lion.   If  domestic  disappearance  totals  about  625  million  as  now  estimated 
and  275  million  are  exported,  a  carryover  of  around  1,065  million  bushels  is 
indicated.    This  would  be  about  40  million  bushels  above  stocks  last  July  1, 
compared  with  an  increase  of  120  million  bushels  between  July  1,  1954  and 
July  1,  1955.    Previously,  the  carryover  rose  from  256  million  bushels  on 
July  1,  1952  to  562  million  on  July  1,  1953,  and  then  to  902  million  on  July 
1,  1954.    Table  3  shows  wheat  supply  and  distribution  from  1935  to  date. 

The  smaller  increase  in  carryover  this  year  reflects  some  further  re- 
duction in  acreage  under  the  acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota  programs. 
The  total  acreage  seeded  dropped  from  62.6  million  acres  to  58.3  million. 
On  a  harvested  acreage  basis,  the  decline  was  from  54.3  million  to  1+7.2  mil- 
lion.   The  effects  of  the  drop  in  acreage  was  partly  offset  by  higher  yields, 
which  rose  from  15.7  bushels  to  16.1  bushels  on  a  seeded-acre  basis,  and  from 
18.1  bushels  to  19 • 9  bushels  on  a  harvested  basis. 

The  prospective  carryover  in  1956  will  be  largely  owned  and  controlled 
by  CCC  as  it  was  on  July  1,  1955,  when  CCC  owned  976  million  bushels,  and  ap- 
proximately 14  million  bushels  were  still  outstanding  under  loan. 

Winter  Wheat  Prospects  Improved ; 
Crops  in  Excess  of  Disappearance  Possible 

Prospects  have  improved  for  fall  seeded  wheat  and  rye  as  well  as  spring 
wheat  as  a  result  of  rain  or  snow.    Much  of  this  has  come  since  mid -January. 
Winter  wheat  in  extensive  Great  Plains  areas  has  had  some  relief  from  the 
drought  that  had  persisted  since  last  October.    Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas  have  had  substantial  snow  or  rain  and  many  fields  which 
had  steadily  deteriorated  now  have  a  favorable  outlook.    Relatively  little 
acreage  has  been  completely  lost  so  far  from  drought  or  wind  erosion  but  more 
rain  or  snow  will  be  needed  to  overcome  the  soil  moisture  deficit.    Snow  also 
has  provided  some  protection  to  wheat  in  Wyoming,  Montana  and  eastern  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon. 

The  fall  seeded  crops  in  most  north  central  and  north  eastern  States 
now  have  good  prospects  for  winter  survival  because  of  recent  snow  or  rain 
and  light  damage  to  date  from  soil  heaving.    Southern  fall  seeded  crops  have 
made  generally  slow  headway  but  have  improved  from  the  late  rains. 

The  total  seedings  of  winter  wheat  for  all  purposes  in  the  fall  of 
1955  are  estimated  at  45.3  mill  ion  acres,  according  to  the  Crop  Reporting 
Board.    This  is  nearly  2  percent  more  than  the  44.4  million  acres  seeded  in 
the  fall  of  1954  "but  one-fifth  less  than  the  average  of  54.9  million  acres. 
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Based  on  conditions  the  first  of  December  and  other  factors,  the 
1956  winter  crop  was  indicated  at  735  million  bushels,  k  percent  more  than 
the  1955  crop  of  705  million  and  15  percent  less  than  average.    Conditions  on 
December  1  indicated  that  18  percent  of  the  acreage  seeded  last  fall  would 
not  be  harvested  as  grains  in  1956  as  compared  with  2h.l  percent  seeded  for 
the  1955  winter  wheat  crop. 

If  the  same  acreage  is  seeded  to  spring  wheat  as  in  1955  and  average 
yields  are  obtained,  a  spring  wheat  crop  of  about  190  million  bushels  would 
be  produced.    This,  together  with  the  prospective  winter  crop,  would  indicate 
total  wheat  production  of  about  925  million  bushels .    This  is  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  900  million  bushel  disappearance  estimated  for  1955-56. 

The  two-part  Soil  Bank  Plan  proposed  in  the  President's  message  to 
Congress  and  incorporated  in  proposed  legislation  recommends  first  a  voluntary 
cut  from  the  minimum  SS-mi llinn  acre  wheat  allotment  of  possibly  12  million 
acres  effective  on  the  1956  crop.    Such  a  cut,  if  continued  for  3  or  h  years, 
could  reduce  the  large  carryover  to  normal  levels,  if  yields  on  the  remaining 
acreage  are  average .    The  other  part  of  the  program  proposes  a  shift  of  land 
into  protective  vegetative  growth,  water  storage  or  other  conservation  uses. 
Incentive  payments  are  proposed  in  the  program  at  a  level  sufficiently  high 
to  encourage  wide  participation. 

Winter  Wheat  Prices  at  High 
For  Season  to  Date 

Cash  wheat  prices  continue  generally  around  the  high  of  the  season 
to  date.    On  February  20  the  price  of  No.  2  Hard  Red  Winter  Wheat,  ordinary 
protein,  at  Kansas  City  and  that  of  No.  2  Soft  Red  Winter  at  St.  Louis  at 
$2.20  and  $2.27,  respectively,  were  both  at  the  highest  level  of  the  marketing 
year  to  date.    The  price  of  No.  1  Soft  White  at  Portland  at  $2.20  was  only 
fractionally  below  it's  high.    On  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  No.  1  Dark 
Northern  Spring  at  Minneapolis  at  $2.36  was  8  cents  below  its  peak  reached  in 
September.    The  prices  at  Kansas  City  and  Minneapolis  were  16  and  13  cents, 
respectively,  above  the  low  of  the  season,  while  prices  at  St.  Louis  and 
Portland  were  38  cents  and  7  cents  above  their  low  points .    The  average  price 
received  by  farmers  in  mid- January  was  $1.95>  the  same  as  a  month  earlier, 
but  19  cents  below  a  year  earlier  (table  10).    The  average  support  rate  to 
growers  this  year  at  $2.08  per  bushel  is  16  cents  below  a  year  ago.  Strength 
in  wheat  prices,  in  the  face  of  the  largest  supplies  in  our  history,  is  due 
to  effects  of  the  support  programs . 

Through  January  15  farmers  had  placed  256  million  bushels  of  1955 -crop 
wheat  under  the  price  support  programs,  which  compares  with  381  million  for 
the  same  period  a  year  earlier  from  the  larger  195^- crop  wheat  (table  7)«  On 
February  8,  CCC  had  846  million  bushels  of  non-committed  wheat  in  it's  inven- 
tory.   From  July  1  through  February  8,  CCC  sales  totaled  132  million  bushels, 
of  which  122  million  were  for  export  and  10  million  were  sold  domestically, 
a  substantial  part  of  the  latter  being  out -of -condition  wheat.    A  year  earlier 
CCC  sales  had  totaled  167  million. 
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1 .-  .Vheat  and  rye:    Daily  cash  closing  prices  per  bushel  with  support  prices  at 
principal  terminals,  specified  datfs  1/ 


Ccmrodity,  market  and  grade 


Cash  closing  prices 


February  16, 
1955 


February  9, 
1956 


February  16, 
1956 


1955  support  price 

Effective 
February  16, : 
1956 


Terminal 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Dc  liars 


Bo.  2  Hard  Red  Winter 

Bo.  2  Soft  Red  '.•/inter 
St.  Louis: 

So.  2  -oft  Red  Vaster 
Kansas  City: 

No. 2  Hard  Red  '.-.'inter, ordinary  protein 
Mo. 2  rLard  Red  Winter,  13  percent  prctein 
No. 2  Soft  Red  Winter 

Fort  Worth: 

2  Hard  Red  Winter 

Minneapolis: 

No.1  lark  Northern  Sprir.g,  ordinary  protein 

:::  .1  Dark  Nor'hern  Spring,  13  percent  protein 

Ho.1  Lark  Northern  Spring,  15  percent  protein 

Mo. 2  Hard  Amber  Durun 
Portland: 

Nc.  "     ard  White, 12  percent  protein 

Ho.  !  Soft  White 
Toledo : 

No.  2  Soft  Red  .'inter 

I  c .  2  Soft  White 


Vinneapclis 


Dollars 


2.33 

2.20 

2.22 

2.35 

2.37 

2.27 

2.20 

2.22 

2.35 

2.37 

2.31 

2.22-2.23 

2.21i-2.27 

2.35 

2.37 

2.1'2-2.L3 

2.17-2.18 

2.17-2.18 

2.35 

2.37 

2.1,8-2.63 

2.21-2.36 

2.21-2.36 

2.37 

2.39 

2. 39-2. lil 

2.16-2.17 

2.16-2.18 

2.35 

2.37 

2.60-2.71 

2.36-2.1.5 

2.38-2.1:7 

2/2.50 

2/2.52 

2.53-2.58 

2.3U 

2.33 

2.39 

2. hi 

2.60-2.71 

2.36-2.  hO 

2.35-2.37 

2.1,2 

2.1k 

2.72-2.814 

2.38-2.1*2 

2.39-2.i;2 

2.1,5 

2.L7 

L.1C-J..15 

2.60-2.75 

2.60-2.75 

2.63 

2.65 

2.1'7-2.1i9 

2.52 

2.52-2.53 

3/2.31 

3/2.33 

2.37-2.38 

2.18-2.19 

2.19-2.20 

2.26 

2.28 

2.1E-2.19 

2.10-2.11 

2.11-2.12 

2.23-2.21: 

2.12-2.13 

2.11-2.12 

1.35-3  .LO 

1.15-1.20 

l.lli-1.19 

1.36 

1.36 

at  the  close  cf  the  market.    The  tenrinal  rate  is  a  rate  used  in  ietenrining  th»  effective  support  price  for  grain  in 
terminal  storare  or  in  transit  to  terminal  ana  for  calculating  most  county  price  support  rates.    The  effective  support 
price  is  the  established  terminal  support  rate  for  grain  received  by  rail  minus  the  deduction  for  stcre^-e  as  of  the  date 
shown.    A  ccnparison  of  the  above  effective  price  support  rate  and  the  current  cash  closing  price  is  an  indication  of 
whether  the  market  price  is  above  or  below  the  support  rate  provided  the  location  cf  the  grain  is  on  track  at  the  speci- 
fied terminals.    2/  Galveston  effective  and  terminal  support  price.    The  cash  price  at  Fcrt  Worth  is  usually  backed  by 
paid-in  freight  which  will  carry  it  to  Ca'veston.    Therefore  cash  prj  ces  at  Fort  Worth  may  usually  be  crmpared  with  the 
effective  support  price  at  Calveston.    A  terminal  support  price  is  not  established  for  Fort  Worth.    3/  Applies  only  to 
the  varieties  Daart  and  Duestem  of  the  sub-class  Hard  White-. 


Table   2  .-  Wheat  and  rye :    Average  cash  prices  per  bushel  at  principal  terminals, 
specified  months,  1955  and  1956  1/ 


Commodity,  market  and  grade  ; 

January- 

August 

195 

^September [ 

5 

October 

November 

December 

I  1956, 
\ January 

Del. 

Lcl. 

Dol. 

Lcl. 

Col. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Wheat :  : 

Chicago:  : 

Ho.  2  Hard  Red  'Winter  : 

2.L0 

1.97 

1.9S 

2. 0L 

2. Oli 

2.12 

2.13 

No.  2  Soft  Red  Winter  : 

2.3L 

1.5U 

1.99 

2.05 

2. 07 

2.12 

2.11: 

3t .  Louis :  < 

No.  2  Soft  Red  Winter 

2.38 

1.95 

i.S< 

2.00 

2.05 

2.11: 

2.17 

Kansas  City: 

Ko.  2  Hard  Red  Winter,  ordinary  prctein 

2.39 

2.C7 

.1? 

2.13 

2.12 

2.15 

2.16 

Ko.  ?  Hard  Red  Winter,  13  percent  protein 

2.56 

2.27 

2.30 

2.31 

2.30 

2.31 

2.29 

No.  2  Soft  Red  Winter 

2.38 

2.0h 

2.09 

2.11 

2.11 

2.U: 

2.15 

Fort  Worth: 

Ko.  2  Hard  Red  Winter 

2.65 

2.31i 

2.36 

2.31i 

2.32 

2.36 

2.1:0 

'•'inneapolis:  ; 

No.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring,  ordinary  protein 

2.51i 

2.28 

2.39 

2.1)1 

2.39 

2.33 

2.32 

No.  1  Lark  Northern  String,  13  percent  protein 

2.65 

2.3? 

2.i;2 

2.1:3 

2.39 

2.38 

2.37 

So.  1  Hark  >'orthem  Spr1r\£,  15  oercent  prctein 

2.83 

2.50 

2.),6 

2.1,7 

2.1.7 

2.UI1 

2. lil 

No.  2  Hard  Amber  Durum 

b.18 

3.13 

2.98 

2.91: 

2.33 

2.76 

2.75 

Portland : 

No.  1  Hard  White,  12  percent  protein 

:  2.1i9 

20:2 

2.1:2 

2.1:6 

2.I16 

2.1:9 

2.51 

No.  1  Soft  White 

.  2.36 

2.16 

2.17 

2.11: 

2. Hi 

2.19 

2.19 

No.  1  Hard  Red  Winter,  ordinary  protein 

2.36 

2.17 

2.16 

2.16  - 

2.18 

2.20 

2.19 

Teledo : 

0.  2  Soft  Red  Winter 

2.23 

1.80 

1.86 

1.93 

1.97 

2.05 

2.C5 

Ho.  i  Soft  White 

:  2.25 

1.85 

1.89 

2.00 

2.C5 

2.11 

2.09 

Rye,  ro.  2 

''inneapolis 

:  UhO 

1.01 

l.C? 

1.C6 

1.03 

l.lh 

1.17 

1/  The  monthly  averare  price  is  the  simple  average  of  the  daily  closing  trices. 
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With  "free"  supplies  not  as  sharply  limited  as  a  year  ago,  cash  prices 
may  not  advance  materially  before  the  downward  adjustment  to  new  crop  condi- 
tions starts,  which  under  present  legislations  will  reflect  an  adjustment 
from  the  low  level  of  $2.08  per  bushel  for  the  1955  crop  to  a  minimum  of  $1.8l 
per  bushel.    This  usually  takes  place  about  the  middle  of  May.    Variations  in 
weather  conditions  at  this  time  of  the  year  may  have  an  important  effect  on 
prices . 

Re seal  Program  Announced 
for  1955-Crop  Wheat 

The  Department  on  February  10    announced  a  reseal  program  in  certain 
States  for  farm-stored  loans  on  1955-crop  wheat  under  price  support.  Under 
the  program,  such  wheat  may  be  resealed  for  another  program  year.  Farmers 
will  also  be  able  to  convert  purchase  agreements  on  these  commodities,  now 
held  in  farm  storage,  into  price-support  loans  for  the  extended  period.  Opera- 
tions of  the  1955-crop  reseal  program  will  be  similar  to  those  for  previous 
crops . 

Announcement  of  the  program  was  made  early  in  order  to  give  farmers 
time  to  plan  and  construct  any  additional  farm  storage  facilities  needed  to 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  reseal  their  1955  crops  and  still  have  space  to 
handle  their  1956  crops  in  an  orderly  fashion.    To  be  eligible  for  the  price- 
support  loans,  the  commodities  must  be  housed  in  satisfactory  storage. 

A  storage  payment  in  line  with  Uniform  Grain  Storage  Agreement  rates 
will  be  paid  farmers  who  reseal  their  1955  crops.    Farmers  who  hold  their 
grain  until  the  maturity  date  for  the  resealed  1955-crop  grain  will  receive 
a  full  storage  payment  for  the  entire  period.    If  a  farmer  redeems  his  loan 
prior  to  maturity,  he  will  receive  a  storage  payment  for  the  period  beginning 
60  days  after  the  maturity  of  the  regular  1955-crop  support  program  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  time  he  keeps  the  commodity  in  storage  as  loan  security. 

Farmers  who  desire  to  reseal  their  grain,  or  convert  purchase  agree- 
ments into  "reseal"  loans,  should  make  application  to  their  county  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation  committee  during  the  month  before  the 
1955-crop  maturity  date. 

1956  Winter  Wheat  Acreage 
Seeded  Compared  With  Indicated 
Winter  Wheat  Allotment 

The  acreage  seeded  to  winter  wheat  for  harvest  in  1956  is  about 
11.3  percent  above  the  indicated  allotted  acreage.    Figures  by  States  are  shown 
in  table  8.    Since  many  States  seed  winter  wheat  only,  estimates  of  the  1956 
seeded  acreages  may  be  compared  with  the  1956  total  wheat  allotments.  For 
States  seeding  both  winter  and  spring  wheat,  an  indicated  winter  wheat  allot- 
ment was  derived  in  order  that  the  data  for  all  States  would  be  more  nearly 
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comparable.    The  derived  allotment  was  obtained  by  multiplying  the  1956  total 
wheat  allotment  by  the  percentage  the  3-year  (1953-55)  average  winter  wheat 
acreage  seeded  was  of  the  3-year  average  total  wheat  acreage  seeded  for  each 
State.    Farmers  may  seed  an  acreage  in  excess  of  the  farm  allotment  and  still 
be  eligible  for  price  support  and  obtain  a  marketing  card  provided  the  acre- 
age in  excess  of  the  allotment  is  used  for  pasture,  silage,  hay,  or  green 
manure  by  the  date  established  by  the  State  ASC  Committee.    The  farm  allotment 
is  applicable  to  the  entire  wheat  acreage  on  the  farm  and  is  not  established 
separately  for  spring  and  winter  wheat. 

CCC  Initiates  Program 
of  Export  Credit  Sales 

The  Department  announced  February  7  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion is  initiating,  effective  immediately,  a  program  for  sales  to  exporters 
on  credit.    Heretofore,  except  for  barter  transactions,  CCC  policy  has  been 
to  sell  for  cash. 

Under  the  credit  sales  program,  agricultural  commodities  owned  by  CCC 
will  be  offered  for  sale  for  export  on  credit  extended  by  CCC  for  periods  up 
to  3  years  at  rates  of  interest  to  be  determined  by  CCC.    The  per  annum  rates 
until  further  notice  will  be  3  percent  for  periods  of  credit  up  to  6  months, 
3^  percent  for  periods  from  over  6  to  18  months  and  k  percent  for  periods  from 
over  18  to  a  maximum  of  36  months. 

Customary  channels  and  facilities  of  trade  and  commerce  will  be  utilized 
in  carrying  out  the  program.    The  sales  terms  will  provide  that  the  exporter 
furnish  assurance  of  payment  of  the  dollar  sales  value  plus  interest  to  CCC 
by  a  bank  in  the  United  States  through  the  issuance  of  a  letter  of  credit,  or 
in  another  acceptable  form.    Although  the  credits  are  extended  to  the  U.  S. 
exporters,  it  is  expected  that  maximum  credit  benefits  will  be  passed  on  to 
the  foreign  importer. 

The  program  is  expected  to  result  in  savings  to  CCC  through  reductions 
in  storage  costs.    With  payment  of  principal  and  interest  assured  by  banks  in 
the  United  States  no  loss  on  these  items  is  expected  to  be  sustained  by  CCC 
through  the  credit  sales. 

Title  I  kQO  Sales 
Through  February  1,  1956 

A  total  of  36  agreements  providing  for  sales  of  United  States  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  under  Title  I  of  Public  Law  kQO,  have  been  entered 
into  to  date  with  22  importing  countries.    Title  I  of  Public  Law  kQO  authorizes 
a  program  under  which  foreign  countries  can  buy  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties from  United  States  suppliers  and  pay  for  them  with  local  currencies.  The 
currencies  are  then  spent  abroad  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  United  States 
and  the  purchasing  countries.    Included  in  these  programs,  under  which  ship- 
ments started  in  January  1955  >  are  102  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  flour  in 
terms  of  wheat. 
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Flour  Purchases  for 
Domestic  Donation 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  on  February  8  the  purchase  of 
805,000  pounds  of  wheat  flour  and  400,000  pounds  of  white  cornmeal  for  dona- 
tion to  needy  persons  and  families  in  the  United  States.    This  brings  the 
total  purchased  under  the  program  since  October  1955  to  49,931*700  pounds  of 
flour  and  30*096,600  pounds  of  cornmeal. 


THE  WORLD  WHEAT  SITUATION 

World  Wheat  Trade  in  1955-56 
Expected  to  Approximate 
that  of  1954-55 

World  exports  may  reach  the  9^+3  million-bushel  level  of  1954-55*  The 
higher  economic  activity  and  greater  purchasing  power  in  importing  countries 
should  result  in  maintaining  world  imports  at  about  the  1954-55  level.  Pre- 
liminary data  indicate  that  the  world  trade  in  wheat,  including  products,  in 
195^-55  totaled  about  943  million  bushels.    This  is  7  percent  more  than  the 
879  million  bushels  exported  in  the  previous  year  and  3  percent  above  the 
1945-53  average  of  912  million  bushels.    It  is  12  percent  below  the  record 
exports  of  1,066  million  bushels  in  1951-52. 

While  total  trade  is  expected  to  be  about  unchanged  from  a  year  ago, 
exports  from  the  3  major  overseas  exporting  countries  other  than  the  United 
States — Canada,  Argentina  and  Australia — may  total  somewhat  less'J  such  reduc- 
tion is  expected  to  be  about  offset  by  increased  exports  from  other  countries. 

Wheat  Supplies  Available  for 
Export  and  Carryover  Above 
Record  Levels  Year  Earlier 

The  aggregate  supplies  in  the  4  principal  surplus -producing  countries 
— United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and  Argentina — on  February  1,  1956,  for 
export  and  carryover  are  estimated  at  about  2,231  million  bushels.    This  is 
109  million  above  the  previous  February  1  record  of  2,122  million  in  1955* 
Combined  supplies  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Australia  are  at  a  record 
level.    Table  9  shows  supplies  available  for  export  or  carryover  in  these 
4  countries,  February  1,  1954-56,  together  with  carryover  stocks,  domestic 
requirements,  and  exports. 
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Winter  Wheat  Prospects  in 

Europe  Reduced  by  Cold  and  Floods 

Europe's  winter  wheat  was  seeded  under  favorable  conditions,  and 
the  weather  continued  generally  favorable  through  January.    In  early  February 
a  cold  wave  hit  Europe,  and  unusually  low  temperatures  were  recorded  over 
most  of  the  continent.    In  addition  to  the  cold,  which  lasted  past  the  middle 
of  February,  damage  was  also  reported  from  floods  in  a  number  of  countries . 
Good  snow  cover  was  a  favorable  factor  in  many  areas.    While  it  is  not  yet 
possible  to  appraise  the  full  extent  of  damage  to  crops,  a  larger  than  usual 
acreage  will  probably  be  reseeded  this  spring.    Yields  from  spring  seedings 
are  normally  below  those  of  fall-sown  wheat. 


THE  RYE  SITUATION 

Rye  Supplies  Largest  Since  19^, 
Reflecting  Increased  Acreage 

Supplies  of  rye  for  the  1955-56  marketing  year  total  48.8  million 
bushels,  which  include  the  carryover  on  July  1,  1955  of  16.2  million,  a  crop 
estimated  at  29.2  million,  and  an  allowance  for  imports  of         million  bushels. 
Supplies  are  6.1  million  bushels  or  Ik  percent  more  than  in  195^-55  and-  16.8 
million,  or  52  percent,  more  than  the  19^9-53  average.    They  are  the  largest 
since  the  57  «7  million  bushels  in  19^-5^-    The  acreage  seeded  for  all  purposes 
for  1955  totaled  5*03  million  compared  with  h.Ok  million  a  year  earlier.  Im- 
ports of  rye  for  the  1955-56  year  have  been  limited  to  3*3  million  bushels  1/. 
The  quota  was  filled  by  the  end  of  October,  but  small  quantities  of  registered 
or  certified  seed  rye  for  planting  purposes  may  be  imported  outside  the  quota. 

Rye  Disappearance  Largest  Since  19*+ 5;  But 
Increase  in  next  July  1  Carryover  Likely 

Disappearance  of  rye  during  the  first  half  of  the  marketing  year 
totaled  20.0  million  bushels,  the  largest  since  19^+5 •    About  2.5  million  bush- 
els of  rye  were  milled  into  flour  and  2.3  million  were  used  to  produce  alcohol 
and  spirits,  about  the  same  as  in  the  first  6  months  of  the  past  two  years. 
Exports  of  rye  totaled  2>.h  million  bushels  or  2.3  million  more  than  a  year  ago. 
The  quantity  used  for  feed  amounted  to  about  5-9  million  bushels.    This  com- 
pares with  k.d  million  used  in  the  first  half  of  195^-55  and  5-2  million  in 
the  first  half  of  1953~51+.    Seed  use  totaled  about  5.8  million  bushels. 


1/  Import  controls  in  effect  beginning  April  1,  195*+  >  were  extended  on 
July  1,  1955  for  2  years. 
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For  the  year  ending  June  $0,  1956,  domestic  disappearance  may  total 
about  25  million  bushels,  compared  vith  23-5  million  in  195**— 55,  reflecting 
some  increase  in  feed  use.    On  the  basis  of  January- June  exports,  the  total 
for  the  year  may  approximate  6  million  bushels.    On  this  basis,  the  carryover 
July  1,  1956  may  be  about  18  million  compared  with  16  million  last  July  1, 
the  I945-5I+  average  of  7  million,  and  the  peak  of  1+7  million  on  July  1,  I9I+3. 
Table  15  shows  rye  supply  and  distribution  from  193^  to  date. 

Rye  Acreage  Under  Last  Year, 
But  Second  Largest  Since  19^3 

Rye  acreage  sown  for  all  purposes  in  the  fall  of  1955  was  second 
largest  since  19^3*    The  estimated  k.6  million  acres  sown  are  8  percent  less 
than  in  the  fall  of  195^  but  nearly  a  third  more  than  the  19M+-53  average. 

The  moderate  decrease  in  seeded  acreage  from  the  fall  of  195^  may  be 
attributed  to  the  increase  in  winter  wheat  seedings  and  dry  soil  conditions 
in  main  producing  areas  that  delayed  or  prevented  seedings  at  the  usual  time. 
Seedings  are  above  the  10-year  average  due  to  the  wheat  acreage  reduction 
brought  about  by  acreage  allotments.    Moisture  received  in  late  September  and 
early  October  brought  the  crop  along  rapidly  and  it  entered  the  dormant  stage 
in  a  satisfactory  condition.    Seedings  outside  the  main  producing  area  were 
generally  made  under  favorable  conditions. 

The  first  official  forecast  of  rye  production  is  made  in  May.  Assuming 
that  about  1+3  percent  of  the  planted  acreage  will  be  harvested,  and  assuming 
13.0  bushels  per  acre,  a  crop  of  about  26  million  bushels  would  be  harvested. 
(1+1.0  percent  of  the  seeded  acreage  was  harvested  in  I955  and  1+1+.9  percent 
average  during  1950-5k.    The  yield  in  1955  was  ll+.l  bushels,  while  the 
1950-5^  average  was  12. 7).    If  domestic  disappearance  at  25  million  bushels 
and  exports  at  6  million  are  assumed,  the  same  as  are  estimated  for  1955-56, 
the  carryover  may  be  reduced  from  about  18  million  bushels  on  July  1,  1956  to 
16  million  at  the  end  of  the  1956-57  marketing  year. 

Rye  Stocks  on  January  1  were  28.8 
Million  Bushels  Compared  with 
26"  .0  Million  Year  Earlier 

Rye  stocks  of  28.8  million  bushels  in  all  positions  on  January  1  were 
2.8  million  more  than  a  year  earlier,  and  7«3  million  more  than  on  January  1, 
195^ •    Farm  stocks  of  ll+.O  million  bushels  were  1+.5  million  more  than  a  year 
earlier.    Interior  mill  and  elevator  stocks  of  6.1+  million  were  2.6  million 
more  than  a  year  ago,  while  terminal  stocks  of  8.1+  million  were  2.6  million 
smaller.    Only  29,000  bushels  were  held  by  CCC  in  their  own  bins  on  January  1 
as  against  1.7  million  a  year  earlier. 
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Rye  Prices  Have  Averaged  28  cents 
below  Supports;  Large  Quantities 
Under  Support  Programs 

Rye  prices  received  by  farmers  averaged  °X}|-  cents  per  bushel  the  first 
7  months  of  the  marketing  year,  which  is  2h  cents  below  the  same  months  a 
year  earlier  (table  16).    The  average  support  rate  at  the  farm  for  the  1955 
crop  is  $1.18  per  bushel  or  25  cents  below  the  195^-  support  rate. 

Through  January  15  farmers  placed  10.^  million  bushels  of  rye  under 
the  price  support  programs,  compared  with  5«9  million  through  January  15 , 
195^.    On  February  8  the  noncommitted  CCC  inventory  of  rye  totaled  1.1  million 
bushels.    Sales  of  rye  by  CCC  from  July  1,  1955  through  February  8,  1956 
totaled  G.h  million  bushels  of  which  K.6  million  were  sold  for  export.  This 
compares  with  3-2  million  sold  in  the  same  period  of  the  195^-55  marketing 
year,  of  which  2.1  million  were  for  export. 

Rye  Price  Support  for  195 6  Set  at  $1.16; 
Down  2  cents  from  1955  Support 

The  Department  announced  on  February  8  that  for  the  195 6 -crop  rye  the 
support  will  be  $1.16  per  bushel  for  Grade  No.  2  or  better,  or  No.  3  on  test 
weight  only.    This  compares  with  $1.18  for  the  1955  crop,  and  reflects  70  per- 
cent of  the  parity  price  as  of  January  15,  1956,  "the  same  percent  of  parity 
as  in  1955- 

Eligibility  requirements  and  operating  provisions  are  substantially 
the  same  as  for  the  1955  crop.    Support  will  be  carried  out  through  CCC  farm- 
and  warehouse -stored  loans  and  purchase  agreements.    These  will  be  available 
through  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  offices  from  time  of 
harvest  through  January  31>  1957*    Leans  will  mature  on  April  30>  1957.  How- 
ever, earlier  maturity  dates  may  be  announced  later  for  some  States. 

Supplies  of  Rye  in  Canada 
Slightly  below  Year  Ago 

Supplies  of  rye  in  Canada  for  1955-56  total  32.6  million  bushels. 
This  compares  with  33 « 5  million  for  the  previous  season  and  28.1  mil  "lion  for 
the  5 -year  average.    World  production  of  rye  was  estimated  at  1,505  million 
bushels  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    This  compares  with  1,535  mil- 
lion, the  19^5-^9  average. 
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Table    5.-  V.'heat:    Stocks,  United  States,  by  quarters,  1927-56 


Year 

January  1 

April  1 

Farm 

:  Interior 
Termlnal  :  mill, 
market     '•  elevator, 
1/       :  and  ware- 
:  house  2/ 

Merchant 
mills 
3/ 

CCC  not 
ot}:erv/ise 
accounted 
for  4/ 

Total 

Farm 

:  Interior  : 

Terminal  :      mill,  :Merchant 
market     :  elevator, :  mills 
1/       :  and  ■..•are-:  3/ 
:  house  2/  : 

CCC  not 
otherwise 
accounted 
for  y 

Total 

1,000         1,000         1,COO           1,000           1,000  1,000 
bushels      bushels      bushels       bushels       bushels  bushels 

1,000         1,000         1,000          1,000         1,000  1,000 
bushels      bushels      bushels       bushels      bushels  bushels 

207,303 
201,532 

253,066 

216,81*1 
248,828 
322,062 
276,051* 
185,302 
11*6,996 
163,703 
128,951* 
208,071 
271*,  260 

229,37!* 
279,970 
371,775 
1*81*,  751* 
382,351 
384,638 
360,959 
366,003 
1*27,821 
387, '*50 

317,621 
335,71*8 
334,518 
1*01,110 
1*23,068 
321,321 
■320,800 


66,31*0 
88,581 
1W*,  351 

182,226 
199,61*9 
226,871* 
168,1*65 
132,511 
90,937 
76,694 
62,366 
9>i*,520 
128,743 

132,842 
169,776 
270,835 
245,150 
136,261* 
152,01*3 
102,131 
56,256 
141,889 
166,348 

219,038 
247,318 
199,947 
259,257 
316,765 
374,369 
403,181 


87,559 
78,463 
76,84*; 
115,081 
136,091 

129,566 
167,727 
221,708 
238,125 
145,454 
160,432 
108,776 
119,044 
111,130 
203,933 

237,424 
284, 511 
202, 001 
312,694 
424,292 
517,943 
543,101 


115,654 
122,223 
115,035 
106,392 
109, 634 
102,832 
115,567 
107,706 

114,231 
106,303 
135,601 
139,385 
112,130 
114,387 
95,276 
96,779 
116,827 
103,113 

117,739 
128,974 
113,567 
128,199 
123,467 
126,332 
126, ?70 


101,024  49,910 
37,292  68,791 
130,589  124,756 


45,000 
41,400 
16,847 
14,778 
4,4o4 
3,100 
3,701 

7,805 
5,451 
2,53e 
u,655 
1*4,674 
131,366 
141,056 


July 


26,590 
19,972 
43,554 

62,452 
37,084 
93,553 
82,693 
61,103 
44,051 
43,137 
2l,?72 
58,857 

se,c]6 

79,572 
86,675 
162,722 
189, 574 
103,622 
87,705 

41,604 
40, 501 
94,463 
66,505 

65,361 
72,638 
63,079 
73,105 
99,038 
39,130 


21,052 
38,587 
90,442 

109,32? 
203,967 
168,405 
123,712 
80,546 
21,951 
25,200 
9,022 
22,190 
64,103 

84,187 
142,671 
224,441 
162,151 
82,912 
67,165 
29, °17 
6,129 
34,065 
128,158 

168,497 
157,848 
93,924 
239,330 
296,715 
380,409 


21,776 
19,277 
41,546 

60,166 
30,252 
41,585 
64,293 
48,128 
20,363 
21,504 
11,774 
31,269 
36,842 

35,312 
73,789 
142,366 
103,804 
30,332 
42,129 
8,376 
10,116 
30,645 
76,424 

129,522 
89,159 
57,955 
183,279 
332.096 
399i298 


40,038 
34,920 
51,279 

59,170 
41,202 
71,714 
107,052 
83,114 
49, 524 
50,590 
40,399 
40,791 
61,054 

6o,6so 
8L  R°8 
96,837 
104,378 
67,308 
58,463 
12,838 
24,591 
34,240 
32, 401 

55,934 
73,587 
39,568 
58,408 

63,829 
60,144 


4,409 
58,990 
32,381 
23,700 

7,351 
500 

2,530 

3,797 

4,900 
3,002 
1,144 
6,364 
110,704 
142,594 


431,884 

428,494 
370,997 
533,239 
646; 805 

606,013 
723,776 
999,919 
1,152,414 
817, 599 
828,347 
681,920 
642,486 
800,767 
864, 5'i5 

899,627 
1,002,002 

852,571 
1,105,915 
1,332,266 
1,471,331 
1,535,016 


109,456 
112,756 
226,821 

291,115 
312,505 
375,257 
377,750 
272,893 
145,889 
140,1*33 
5/83,167 
153,10? 
250,015 

279,721 
384,733 
630,775 
618,897 
316,555 
279,180 
ICC, 066 

83,837 
195,945 

307,285 

424,714 
396,234 
255,670 
562,486 
902,382 
1,021,575 


133,200 
116,553 
172,909 
181,624 
113,790 
98,989 
98,878 
71,075 
123,596 
182,801 

149,433 
192,173 
268,531 
321,179 
219,137 
233,856 
196,487 
139,873 
256,577 
243,582 

192,579 
217JH 
197,895 
269,523 
296,593 
211,592 


336,153 
419,779 
336,558 

383,574 
4<0, 292 
402,719 
286,798 

233,387 
272,61*6 
217,546 
223,297 
293,530 
227,616 

265,U6 
1*83,922 
632,573 
523,394 
521,123 
517,621 
551,64c 
610,033 
552,994 
456,226 

482,251 
474,667 
513,216 
562,654 
437.136 
42C,54i 


153,122 
213,583 
207,215 
135,552 
97,132 
51,882 
49,919 
34,741 
54,426 
82,687 

105,401 
141,897 
237,777 
212,131 
123,700 
99,644 
24,317 
32,838 
70,174 
124,656 

180,659 
103,663 
124,865 
217,258 
298,934 
351,913 


66,124 
48,193 
39,308 
72,180 
91,800 

83,750 
134,242 
181,099 
176,591 
66,535 
130,386 
36,477 
61,000 
75,434 
147,878 

190,884 
200,642 
U2,237 
21-7,706 
360,137 
430,732 


91,420 
100,267 
91,720 
74,852 
72,046 
65,983 
79,851 
82,481 

94,985 
76,675 
122,461 
123,455 
96,388 
78,788 
55,899 
71,957 
73,714 
63,229 

88,423 
101,052 

80,760 
101,691 
104,778 
101,475 


62,712 
36,515 
15,770 
6,961 
2,903 
3,845 
3,376 

5,548 
3,156 
2,037 
4,351 
47,483 
122,509 


291,847 
269,036 
211,107 
331,053 
439,769 

433,569 
51^,987 
809,868 
896,068 
541*,  275 
558,444 
332, l4l 
308,571 
479,744 
582,721 

659,093 
715,624 
517,894 
84c,  529 
1,127,930 
1,218, 221 


>c':?ber  1 


78,811 
115,46° 
198,211 

220,600 
256,327 
194, 8^8 
156,652 
120,075 
79,703 
92,84° 
141,456 
139,273 
161,987 

186,522 
284,92c 
269,290 
159,592 
199,475 
170,205 
103,555 
175,06? 
219,111 
261,109 

260,104 
228,443 
312,561 
342,163 
422,772 
L1.V7? 


114,772 
102,374 
115,898 
152,978 
175,893 
160,40° 

192,136 
238,526 
262,466 
210,751 
l°8,4l3 
181,410 
177,351 
203,238 
251,154 
287,432 

220,831 
273,021 
366,477 
456,641 
539,307 
594,312 


12S  616 
127,772 
134,750 
126,597 
122,905 
113,635 
3  39,l6C 
130,158 
137,222 

123,319 
154,902 
151,927 
126,255 
137,916 
126,261 
114,462 
135,346 
3  2r,233 
134,731 

127,^22 
131,963 
150,243 
134,477 
158,981 
141, 40 J 


55,096 
54,500 
22,365 
22,189 
2,164 
3,990 
3,960 
9,272 

4,734 
3,790 
4,321 
42,719 
126,228 
luQ,746 


555,321 
578,626 
■525,928 

755,921 
83?,294 

787, 3^ 

877,096 
1,162,27c 
1,272,252 
1,114,492 
1,079,154 
1,019,736 

?49,223 
1,127,776 
1,156,4S2 
1,148,770 

1,205-242 
1,121,884 
1,247,820 
1,540,654 
1,684,474 
1,753,680 


l/  From  repcrt3  of  the  Grain  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 

2/  Data  not  available  by  quarters  for  October  1,  prior  to  1934,  or  for  January  1  and  April  1,  prior  tc  1935- 

3/  Estimated,  total  based  upon  Bureau  of  Census  report  of  item  "In  mills  and  mill  elevators  attached  to  mills  "  for  1927  through 
April  1945.    Data  not  available  by  quarters  for  October  prior  to  1931,  or  for  January  and  April  prior  to  1932. 

4/  Beginning  July  1,  1942,  wheat  owned  by  CCC  and  stored  in  bins  or  other  storage  owned  or  controlled  by  CCC;  also  CCC-wmed 
grain  in  transit  and  in  Canadian  elevators.    Other  wheat,  owned  by  CCC  es  well  as  wheat  outstanding  under  loan  is  included  in  other 
positions. 

5/  Beginning  with  1937  only  old  crop  wheat  shown  in  all  positions.    For  the  y»ars  1927-36  inclusive,  some  new  wheet  is  included 
in  terminal  and  merchant  mill  stocks.    The  figure  for  Jul:/  1,  1937,  including  the  new  wheat,  is  102,842,000  bushels. 
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Table  6  .-  Wheat:    CCC-owned  stocks,  by  positions,  January  1,  1956 


:  Sub- 

Maritime 

In 

_J  L/C 

*    Pi * 

Country 

\  Terminal 

trarr^i  t 

:  Total 

elevators 

*  P*l  PV3  1*^7*^ 

•  ~  ^_  ~  V  CI          X  O 

'.elevators 

fleet 

1/ 

1  ooo 

X  , 

i  rx~x ) 

X  ,  ^J\J\J 

1  0)0 

1,000 

1  000 

1  000 

bu » 

bu  t 

bu  • 

bu  • 

bu  • 

bu  • 

839 

839 

Mas  sachiis^'t'ts 

1,161 

1,161 

\tpw  YdtV 

288 

21.107 

L~  J.  y  1 

22.238 

L3.633 

hhO 

Ppnn^vl  varn  a 

h07 

^03 

1,010 

Chio 

.  l 

360 

3,U8U 

2,293 

6,138 

Tp.Ht  a  pa 

7 

3ii8 

1,665 

^.352 

5  Ji02 

Tllinoi s 

2.725 

6.213 

V  J  £.  X^l 

12,1486 

Michigan  : 

163 

1,220 

1.788 

3.171 

s  cons  i  n 

.  3 

326 

1,016 

16,806 

129 

18,280 

^innpso ta 

-----             W  ~ 

:  810 

1.707 

1.727 

53.333 

2x53 

58.035 

Iowa  1 

23 

1.233 

x, 

813 

2.229 

Hi 

3.U99 

Missouri  ! 

1,37L 

16,808 

19,169 

817 

39,781 

North  Dakota 

•  u,33j 

10,.'i6U 

2,228 

777 

17,352 

South  Dakota 

12 . 302 

ii.917 

352 

17.571 

71,280 

M  eb'paolca 

'  8,li8o 

26.  lM 

22.011 

13.Li53 

1.153 

Kansas 

•  21,362 

93..Q18 

17.7L5 

1.92  3 

230.758 

.■'aryland 

1 .689 

1.689 

Virginia  : 

78 

111? 

25.253 

25  'io3 

North  Carolina  ! 

131: 

South  Carolina  ! 

113 

113 

Georgia  ! 

?6 

26 

Kentucky  ! 

h26 

1.131 

1.557 

Tennessee  ! 

153 

^ 

uU 

L97 

Alabama  * 

93 

98 

Arkansas 

231 

1 

2  32 

Louisiana  : 

3.039 

21x2 

33 

A3 

i.377 

( klahoma 

35,551 

18,1^8 

1.013 

81i.732 

Tpxas  : 

67,316 

30,306 

1,918 

1,352 

10a, 392 

Montana  ! 

11? 

2.7/iii 

C  y  f  £4-^4 

3.06l 

Idaho  : 

3.390 

3  .  390 

".•Vomin™  : 

777 

111 

III 

Colorado 

3.02U 

16,900 

2,127 

122 

22.173 

New  Mexico  : 

2.113 

2.113 

Arizona  : 

1 

1 

Utah  : 

— 

222 

SU9 







1,071 

Nevada 

392 

392 

Washington  ! 



lii,530 

2,399 

16,655 

15,05U 



1*8,633 

Cregcn  : 

5  750 

19,968 

25,535 

51,253 

California  : 

505 

369 

87U 

Chicago  in  transit 

270 

270 

Total  : 

52,971 

510,608 

221,596 

205,771 

88,085 

8,61:8 

887,679 

1/  In  transit  figures  represent  an  estimate  l^sed  cn  outstanding  lcadinr  orders 
issued  v.lthir  each  State  and  do  not  reflect  the  actual  quantity  in  transit.  The 
quantity  in  transit  is  not  included  in  any  othe1*  position  in  thf>  s'ove  table. 


Ccnr.cdity  Stabilization  Service-Grain  Division. 
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Table  7  •  -  Wheat:    Loans  and  purchase  agreements  through 
January  15,  1555  and  1956 


State 

:  Purchase 

:      Total  : 

Loans 

:  agreements 

:under  support: 

1955  crop  through  January  15,  1955 


1956  crop  through  January  15,  1956  1/ 


Loans 


I'archase 
•^reements 


Total 
under  support 


Bushels 


Bushels 


Bush?ls 


Dushe Is 


Bushels 


Hushels 


Alabama 

139 

J- .77 

936 

703 

160, 

639 

60,063 

60.063 

Arizona  ! 

?2j 

580 

223 

580 

6,013 

l  , 

Arkansas 

853 

296 

69,269 

902, 

565 

351. ''in 

1,000 
77,362 

302 

California 

1, 1:^2 , 

181 

39.-376 

1,1:92, 

055 

1.15U, 363 

7n5 

Colorado 

2,.''0ij 

776 

98^732 

2,503, 

508 

2,670,773 

1:26,392 

jf'J;'! 

Delaware 

ihS. 

9L1O 

h65, 

91:0 

311,201' 

71  1 

Florida 

768 

768 

Georgia  s 

632  j 

960 

2,150 

635, 

090 

361:,U08 

2,150 

3rc, 

res 
->>o 

Idaho 

15.3' 5 

A96 

161:,  933 

15,970, 

632 

ll'.°n0.169 

95.131: 

T  -t  nn  1 1 
JO,1  lUUj 

^UJ 

I llinois 

991 

1,53,351 

15. 353. 

362 

9.  ^-i  o,.^5i. 

298,72? 

0  01 1 

)0£ 

Indiana  : 

10.283 

676 

187,600 

10,671, 

27L1 

5. '68. 716 

176,153 

5  M1I1 

S6q 

,  OC  7 

lovra 

795, 

01:5 

5,032 

80),, 

077 

i .56o. 3?8 

6,650 

i,poc  _ 

7(0 

Kansas  ; 

33,626. 

165 

2,161,562 

85, 985'| 

687 

lil.  71'.  997 

1,728,256 

Kentucky  : 

1.679, 
^■9  1 "  3 

699 

1,679 

U99 

905,603 

one 

Louisiana 

3S 

620 

3, 

620 

1,053 

n5P 
upo 

Maine 

sou 

801: 

Maryland  ! 

2,113, 

365 

700 

2, ILL 

065 

1 ,3lil.098 

3 , 000 

X,  O/^ii  ^ 

OOP 

Michigan  ! 

7.72° 

119 

7r 2,356 

8 ,  i:  90, 

507 

6.676.) 36 

666,680 

?,1 

Minnesota  * 

3,178 

732 

^.  366 

1,75 

2,170,232 

226,581 

0  "30A 

01 J 

Mississippi  * 

217j 

529 

275 

218. 

106 

Missouri  : 

30,716 

691 

53.956 

10. 775 

A|47 

9.506.908 
22.578,258 

38,706 

Q   - Ii7 
7,  -U  1 

ill, 

JToni  ma 

9,605' 

Ul'U 

1,650,033 

11,198 

I.97 

6,'>02,;*60 
^  9  -     9  * 

1  c  .l.u 

liebrackf. 

18.039 

650 

19.1-65, 
37 

51:3 

17.58l.5S9 

955,567 

1  X  £.  \  • 

Nevada 

:  66 

766 

663 

fclii 

266 

CKili 

New  Jersey  : 

56o' 

533 

5.600 

566' 

,333 

c06. 02  3 

6,600 

1,23 

New  Mexico  : 

166 

769 

700 

165 

,669 

277, L91 

1,500 

97P 

,  77J 

Ufcv  'ork 

2,563 

355 

6  ?5 

l,067,?O0 

129,238 

3,176 

,666 

liorth  Carolina 

690 

692 

3,165 

693 

657 

3l]6,2l6 

1.900 

368 

,116 

North  Eakota 

2C,105 

567 

3,020,31*6 

23,126' 

313 

22,2/ 5,772 

6,702^328 

of-  c),P 

Chic 

16,271 

277 

337,258 

111,608, 

535 

10,715,025 

289,166 

11,036 

.191 

Oklahoma 

62, 126 

LSI 

U2,2ri 

,680 

1,827,958 

17.726 

1,665 

,662 

(  regon 

16, 160' 

,977 

351,601 

16,552 

778 

13,176,753 

193,252 

13/70 

,005 

Pennsylvania 

2,117 
383 

801 

36,180 

2,151 

581 

1,538,670 

26,600 

1,565 

,270 

South  Carolina 

953 

1,600 

36  < 

■  553 

252,505 

252 

,505 

South  Dakota 

10,668 

820 

866,267 

11,313, 

067 

7,555,711 

1,071,633 

8,627 

,567 

Tennessee 

600 

Coy 

1,700 

602 

,297 

3Ui,203 

3,260 

367 

,683 

Texas 

:  21,561 

!o55 

36 , 902 

2], 577 

997 

1,203,662 

19,137 

1,222 

,799 

Utah 

li91 

,879 

2,800 

696 

,679 

1i70,1U6 

1,600 

671 

,5U6 

Virginia 

1,52? 

,601 

6,  300 

1,531 
69,611 

101 

1,161,316 

3,550 

1,116 

,666 

"■/ashing  ton 

66,692 

,515 

719,013 

,531 

35,51:3,920 

665,082 

36,009 

,C02 

'./est  Virginia 

31 

,631 

600 

32 

,131 

6,288 

200 

h 

,L88 

V/isccnsin 

59 

L1.9 

1,300 

60 

,769 

27,150 

1,8  >0 

29 

,250 

Wyoming 

327 

C97 

17,620 

yhh 

,717 

U83.165 

56,570 

537 

,735 

Total 

United  States 

368,903 

,667 

12,069,068 

360,552 

,515 

260,685,695 

15,591,759 

256,680,656 

1/  For  the  60  States  which  have  reoorted. 
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Table  8  .-  Winter  wheat: 


Approximate  acreage  allotment  and  seeded  acreage, 
by  States,  1956 


Average  1953-55, 


1956 


Winter  wheat 


State 

winter  wheat 

:  Allotment 

:    Seeded  as 

.      seeded  as 
)    percentage  of 
|     all  wheat 

.  for 
:    all  wheat 

:  Approximate 
:     allotment  1/ 

:  Seeded 
.  2/ 

: percentage  of 
:  approximate 
:  allotment 

:  Percent 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Percent 

Maine  3/ 

1,31,7 





M  —  — 

New  Hampshire  3/ 

71 



Vermont  3/ 

L32 

Massachusetts  3/ 

687 

Rhode  Island  37 

603 

_  ^ 

Connecticut  37 

626 



_  _  _ 

New  York  ~ 

:  100.0 

312,175 

312,175 

107.6 

New  Jersey 

100. C 

55,  lii7 

55,lli7 

70,00  i 

126.9 

?e  nnsyl van i a 

:  100.0 

620,155 

620,] 85 

656, 00M 

105.  P 

Chio 

:  100.0 

1,591,233 

1,591:, 2  i3 

1,650,000 

103.. 

Indiana 

100.0 

l,166,a8a 

1,166, af?a 

1)208,0^0 

103.6 

Illinois 

!  100.0 

l,38l,lj6l 

l,38h,L6l 

1,656, 00  j 

119.6 

Michigan 

100.0 

969,ii78 

969,^78 

l,039,Ou'.' 

107.2 

Wisconsin 

:  U6.8 

15,117 

21,129 

2li,00C 

113.6 

Minnesota 

6.3 

726,503 

1-5,770 

37,0'  10 

80.8 

Iowa 

90.8 

139,LU5 

126,616 

13a, 000 
l,859,C"n 

105.8 

Missouri 

100.0 

1, Ira, 200 

1,161,200 

159.7 

North  Dakota 

7,321,263 

South  Dakota  : 

1L.0 

2,719,275 

38a, 899 

U17,000 

103.3 

Nebraska  • 

98.5 

3,200,332 
10,587,206 

3,152,327 

3,U92,000 

110.8 

Kansas 

100.0 

10,587,2^6 

11,015,000 

10b  .0 

Delaware 

100.0 

36,370 

36,370 

3^.000 

93.5 

Maryland 

100.0 

l8?,5/46 

187,5^6 

185 , 0 

98.6 

Virginia  : 

100.0 

26i, 0h3 

26l,Oii3 

279,000 

106.9 

West  Virginia 

100.0 

12,956 

U2,956 

ai,ooc 

95.  a 

North  Carolina 

100.0 

263,l'Iil 

233, aai 

392,00c 

13R.3 

South  Carolina 

100.0 

133,70ij 

133, 70a 

1^2,^00 

136.1 

Georgia 

100.0 

106,Oii6 

106, 0a8 

112,  '00 

105.6 

Florida  3/  : 

1,329 

Kentucky 

ICO.O 

219,ii95 

219, a°5 

300,000 

I16.7 

Tennessee 

100.0 

199,^30 

199, h30 

253,000 

126. 9 

Alabama  3/  ; 

100.0 

la, 505 

ia, 505 

11*0,000 

965.2 

Mississippi  3/ 

100.0 

21,  It;  3 

21,11x3 

29,°OC 

137.2 

Arkansas  : 

100.0 

52,756. 

52,756 

110, 00n 

208.5 

Louisiana  3/  : 

3,18U 

Cklahoma  ! 

100.0 

/-,C6l,996 

1,361,99^ 

i.,  021, 000 

103.3 

Texas 

100.0 

h, 227,785 

Ii,  227, 785 

li,  356, 000 

103.0 

Montana 

3a.  5 

h, 002, 138 

1,380,738 

1,839,000 

136.3 

Idaho  i 

56.U 

1,159,816 

65u,136 

802,000 

122.6 

Wyoming  ; 

78.8 

305,725 

239,335 

289,000 

120.3 

Colorado  : 

97.3 

2,702,258 

2,629,297 

3,107,000 

129.6 

New  Mexico  : 

96.3 

165,  ?2h 

17,533 

!Ui8,635 

U5o,ooo 

100.3 

Arizona  3/  : 

100.0 

17,533 

251.0 

Utah 

77.6 

3Hi,99U 

2hJi,U35 

291,000 

119.0 

Nevada  3/  : 

28.6 

11,616 

3,322 

2,000 

60.2 

Washington  j 

80.9 

2,009,033 

1,625,308 

1,89U,000 

116.5 

Oregon  ! 

81.9 

819,522 

671,139 

720, Oor 

107.3 

California  ; 

100.0 

155,7  !9 

^55,719 

388,000 

85.1 

Reserve  \ 

h5,691 

Total  : 

7k. 1 

55,000,000 

ao,cC?,?25 

15,203 

111.3 

1/  For  explanation  of  how  derived  see  text  page  10  • 

2/  Total  acreage  seeded  for  all  purposes. 

3/  Non-eonmercial  area-allotment  not  in  effect. 
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Table   9 •-  Wheat:    Supplies  available  for  export  or  carryover  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Argentina,  and  Australia,  February  1,  195U-56 


Item  : 

1953-SU    ;    1951,-55  j^g^ 

UNITED  STATf 

Million         Million  Million 
bushels         bushels  bushels 

:s 

CzLTV^rovpv  stocks.   rTnlv  1  * 
New  crop 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  1/ 
Supplies  available  for  export  or  carryover 
Exports,  July  1  through  January  31  2/  ; 
Supplies  on  February  1  fcr  export  or  carryover 

?6?                 902              1  02? 

1,169             985  938 

1,731           1,887  1,960 
:        613              593  625 
•     1,118           l,29lj  1,335 
121              117  1U7 
997           l,lh7  3/1,168 

CAN ATA 

Carryover  stocks,  August  1 
New  crop 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirenents  for  season  1/ 
Supplies  available  for  export  or  carryover 
Exports,  August  1  through  January  31  2/ 
Supplies  on  February  1  for  export  or  carryover 

:        383              602  h9h 
6lh              309  U9h 

997              911  988 
:         lliO               165  160 
:        857              7U6  828 
:        139              135  117 
i         718              611  711 

ARGENTINA 

Carryover  stocks,  December  1 

New  crop  ! 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  1/ 
Supplies  available  for  export  or  carryover 
Exports,  December  1  through  January  31  2/ 
Supplies  on  February  1  for  export  or  carryover 

73               60  78 
226               283  190 

301              3U3  268 
;         129               130  130 
:         172               213  138 
:          18                21  16 

15h               192  122 

AUSTRALIA 

Carryover  s tocks,  December  1 

New  crop  ! 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  1/ 
Supplies  available  for  export  or  carryover 
Exports,  December  1  "through  January  31  2/ 
Supplies  on  February  1  for  export  or  carryover 

:         36               9k  93 
198              167  200 

23T~             26T~  293 
:          76                70  70 
:     "    158               191  223 
:            8                19  13 

150              172  210 

TOTALS  FOR  THE  FOUR  COUNTRIES 

Carryover  stocks,  beginning  of  season 
New  crop 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  1/ 
Supplies  available  for  export  or  carryover 
Exports,  season  through  January  31  2/ 
Supplies  on  February  1  for  export  or  carryover 

:     1,051           1,658  1,687 
:      2,209            1,7UU  1,822 

:      3,263            3,¥)2  3,509 
:        958             958  985 
t      2,305            2,UhU  2,521 
;         286               322  293 
:      2,019            2,122  2,231 

1/  Estimated  requirements  for  seed,  food  (milling  for  domestic  use),  and  feed  for 


the  season. 

2/  Exports  of  wheat  qnd  flour  in  --rain  equivalent. 
3/  Without  imports. 
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Table  10.-  Wheat:  Average 


price  per  bushel  received  by  fanr.ers,  parity  price,  and  price  cf 
No.  2  Hard  Winter  at  Kansas  City,  1937-55 


July 


Avg. 


Sept. 


Cct. 


Ncv. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


"ar . 


Apr. 


Kay 


June 


: Average 


:  Eol. 

Zc  1 . 

Tel. 

.  z  _  . 

- . 

Id. 

JJC  1  • 

LCI. 

-  -  - 

-  -  -  • 

LC±  • 

Price 

received 

by  fsnners  1/ 

1937 

1.1J 

00 
•  >y 

•  y  * 

•  -7 

•  C-c 

Rli 
.ou 

.89 

.87 

Pn 

•  CU 

7C 
.  /  9 

•  1  1 

.  f  u 

oA 

1938 

Al 
.01 

Cl 
•  51 

Co 

CO 

•5t 

CO 
•  7<: 

CI. 

.57 

.57 

C7 

CR 
•  90 

Ao 
.&3 

•  9C 

1939 

CA 

CI. 

•ru 

7  "3 
•  1  J? 

7A 

7  1 
•  1  J 

R9 

•6a 

.sa 

8C 

Po 

Pi 

•  Cl 

A7 

1  CI.  A 

Al 
•ex 

Al 

£M 
•  OC 

79 

79 

.73 

.68 

79 

lf- 
.  fO 

70 
•  /  y 

p.i 

A7 

1  Ol  ** 

F.A 

Rfl 

OA 

•yi 

Gl 
•  7} 

i.c6 

1.05 

1»(J9 

J.  •  JU 

l.Uu 

oA 

cl. 
•  7U 

oc 

•  73 

CC 

•  yp 

1«UJ 

l  f»i. 

l.Uu 

1  Pi. 

i  in 
1.1U 

1.18 

1.20 

T  99 

T  AO 

1  Gli  1 

":  9A 
i.<c 

1  97 

1    If  1 

1  T.C 
1.55 

1  17 

l.uj 

l.ar 

1  #£.'0 

1  »i7 

1  Ji7 

l  1.1 

1  .99 

1.JLU1 

1.  *7 

i.  J? 

1  It* 

1  )il 
LmUj 

1.116 

1.U7 

T  JiO 
l  *lly 

l.uy 

1*9U 

T  Jil 

1  ci.C 
±Vu9 

1  I.A 

i  i.C 
i»*>3 

1.U9 

1  CI 
1.51 

1  Cl 

T  CI. 
1  .5U 

1.5a 

1.55 

1  CR 

j.  •  Ire 

X«90 

9  /i  7n 

1  71. 

1  t.O 

19L6 

1.87 

1.78 

1.79 

1.88 

1.89 

1.93 

1.91 

1.99 

2.U* 

2.ao 

~  2.39 

2.18 

1,90 

1  01.7 

c  .  lu 

9  in 

9  ]  i 

?  AA 

9  7)> 

0  70 
t  •  /  7 

2.81 

2.12 

9  91 
-  4  _  1 

c*cy 

2  22 

2 .11 

9  90 
t  •  c  y 

1  OJR 

2.C3 

:.9t 

1.97 

1.98 

2.ca 

2.05 

2. 02 

1.9a 

1.98 

2.00 

2. CO 

ile6 

1.98 

1919 

1.82 

1.79 

1.87 

1.89 

1.90 

1.93 

1.92 

1.93 

1.98 

2. CI 

2.0a 

1.93 

1.88 

t  oca 

1.99 

1.97 

1.9a 

1.90 

1.9a 

2.02 

2. 09 

2.21 

2.12 

2.ia 

2.11 

2.C8 

2. CO 

J.791. 

2.05 

2.05 

2.07 

2.10 

2.19 

2.22 

2.20 

2.18 

2.20 

2.18 

2.13 

2.06 

2.11 

1.98 

2.0a 

2.C9 

2.07 

2.13 

2.12 

2.10 

2. 05 

2.1C 

2.C8 

2.06 

1.88 

2.C9 

1  CC  1 

1.87 

1.86 

1.92 

1.9a 

2. CO 

2. CI 

2.C3 

2.C6 

2.C9 

2.06 

2.00 

1.91 

2.ca 

i  ccr 

±79C 

2.C0 

2.03 

2.C7 

2.08 

2.12 

2.12 

2.ia 

2.13 

2.12 

2.C9 

2.13 

2.C6 

2.12 

i  ccc 

1.97 

1.90 

1.92 

1.9a 

1.9a 

1.95 

1.95 

Parity  price  3/ 

T  017  4 

1.18 

1.18 

1.17 

1.15 

1.1a 

1.13 

1.1a 

l.H* 

1.12 

1.12 

1.12 

1.11 

1  C  iR  « 

J.7  : 

1.11 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.09 

1.09 

1.C9 

1.09 

1.09 

1.C9 

1  010 

±y yy 

i.oe 

i.ee 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.1c 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.1c 

1.10 

1.10 

1.11 

1.11 

1.12 

1.1a 

ion 

1.15 

1.18 

1.19 

1.22 

1.2a 

1.2a 

1.26 

1.27 

1.29 

1.31 

1.31 

1.32 

±yuc 

1.33 

1.33 

1.33 

1.33 

1.3a 

1.36 

1.36 

1.37 

1.39 

1.1*1 

l.ai 

i.ai 

1.L2 

1.M 

i.a3 

l.aa 

l.ii5 

i.a6 

i.n 

1.1.8 

1.1)8 

1.1.8 

1.I18 

l.i»9 

IClJ.  4 

l.li9 

1.1,9 

i.a9 

l.ii9 

1.1*9 

i.a9 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.51 

J  7iO  « 

J. 51 

1.51 

1.52 

1.53 

1.53 

1.5a 

1.56 

1.56 

1.57 

1.57 

1.61 

1.6a 

19L6  s 

1.73 

1.76 

1.7a 

1.80 

1.85 

1.66 

1.89 

1.9a 

1.99 

2. CI 

2.C1 

2. 02 

19U7  : 

2. 02 

2.05 

2.C9 

2.10 

2.11 

2.15 

2.20 

2.18 

2.17 

2.19 

2.20 

2.20 

191i6 

2.20 

2.20 

2.20 

2.18 

2.17 

2.17 

2.17 

2.16 

2.16 

2.17 

2.16 

2.15 

19U9  : 

2.15 

2.1k 

2.12 

2.11 

2.11 

2.12 

2.13 

2.13 

2.ia 

2.16 

2.19 

2.21 

1950  : 

2.21 

2.23 

2.25 

2.27 

2.29 

2.31 

2.35 

2.36 

2.ao 

2.ao 

2.ai 

2.a2 

1951  : 

2.U 

2.ai 

2.ai 

2.a2 

2.a3 

2.a3 

2. as 

2.a6 

2.a6 

2.a5 

2.U5 

2.a5 

1952  : 

2.U5 

2.a6 

2.a6 

2.a5 

2.aa 

2.a3 

2.aa 

2.ai 

2.13 

2.aa 

2. a  3 

2.a2 

1953  : 

2.1-fc 

2.a5 

2.a5 

2.aa 

2.1,5 

2.a5 

2.a8 

2.Zj8 

2.a9 

2.50 

2.50 

2.a9 

195L  : 

2.50 

2.50 

2.L'8 

2.a7 

2.ae 

2.ae 

2.51 

2.51 

2.52 

2.51 

2.51 

2.52 

1955  : 

2.51 

2.51 

2.a9 

2.a9 

2.a9 

2.50 

a/2.38 

Price  :f  No.  2  Hara  Winter  at  Kansas  City  5/ 


:  l.i>2 

1.12 

1.10 

1.06 

•9a 

.96 

1.C3 

1.00 

.92 

.85 

.80 

.77 

1.11 

:  .70 

.66 

.66 

.65 

.63 

.67 

.71 

.69 

.69 

.70 

.76 

.71 

.70 

:  .67 

.65 

.86 

.83 

.86 

.96 

1.01 

.99 

1.C2 

1.06 

.95 

.76 

.7a 

:  .71 

.69 

.76 

.82 

.ea 

.83 

.85 

.76 

.85 

.87 

.90 

.97 

.82 

:  .98 

1.C7 

1.1a 

1.12 

1.13 

1.20 

1.26 

1.23 

1.21 

1.15 

1.15 

1.11 

1.12 

:  1.08 

1.11 

1.20 

1.20 

1.23 

1.30 

1.37 

1.37 

i.ao 

J. 38 

1.38 

1.37 

1.26 

:  l.ao 

l.ao 

1.I16 

1.52 

1.56 

1.63 

1.65 

1.63 

1.65 

1.6a 

1.63 

1.56 

■us 

:  1.52 

1.51 

1.53 

1.61 

1.59 

1.62 

I.6I1 

1.66 

1.66 

1.66 

1.67 

1.68 

1.56 

:  1.55 

1.60 

1.62 

1*68 

1.69 

1.69 

1.69 

1.69 

1.72 

1.72 

1.86 

6/1.60 

:  1.96 

1.9a 

1.96 

2.oa 

2.1C 

2.07 

2.09 

2.26 

2.69 

2.68 

2.69 

2.37 

~  2.09 

: 7/2. 29 

2.32 

2.65 

2.95 

3.00 

3.01 

3.03 

2.51 

2.a5 

2.aa 

2.ao 

2.29 

2.52 

:  2.19 

2.15 

2.20 

2.23 

2.28 

2.29 

2.25 

2.20 

2.21* 

2.26 

2.22 

1.95 

2.19 

:  2.00 

2.06 

2.15 

2.19 

2.20 

2.22 

2.22 

2.22 

2.27 

2.31 

2.30 

2.17 

2.16 

:  2.23 

2.21 

2.21 

2.18 

2.22 

2.35 

2.ao 

2.a8 

2.ao 

2.aa 

2.38 

2.3a 

2.28 

:  2.31 

2.33 

2.38 

2.as 

2.5a 

2.5a 

2.52 

2.a9 

2.50 

2.a9 

2.a5 

2.31 

2.a3 

:  2.25 

2.32 

2.1a 

2.a2 

2.a6 

2.aa 

2.ao 

2.36 

2.ao 

2.39 

2.36 

2.ca 

2.32 

:  2.09 

2.18 

2.22 

2.29 

2.3a 

2.38 

2.38 

2.39 

2.1*2 

2.1*5 

2.37 

2.15 

2.27 

:  2.32 

2.35 

2.39 

2.1*1 

2  .iiii 

2.a6 

2.1(1* 

2.a6 

2.a6 

2.a6 

2.53 

2.19 

2.37 

:  2.16 

2.15 

2.16 

2.20 

2.21 

2.25 

2.2a 

1/  0.  S.  Monthly  prices  are  the  result  of  weighting  monthly  State  prices  by  production.    U.  S.  marketing -year  prices 
are  the  result  of  (1)  weighting  State  monthly  prices  by  monthly  sales  to  obtain  State  ma r*e ting -year    averages,  and 
(2)  weighting  the  State  marketing-year  average  by  total  sales  for  each  State.    Includes  an  allowance  for  unredeemed 
leans  at  average  lean  values.    2/  Does  net  include  b.  nus  payment  of  30  cents  per  bushel  delivered  under  the  Government 
purchase  program.    3/  Computation  of  parity  prices  based  on  old  formula:    Average  price  in  ba.e  period  (August  1909  to 
Ju.y  191ii-  88. a  cents)  X  monthly  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers,  interest,  and  taxes,    h/  Transitional  parity  for  1956, 
95  percent  of  parity  price  computed  on  the  old  formula.    5/  Compiled  from  the  Kansas  City  Grain  Yar^et  Review.  Average 
of  daily  prices  weighted  by  carlct  sales.    6/  Average  for~ll  months.    7/  Beginning  July  19a7,  sales  of  Dark  Hard  and 
Hara  Winter  wheat  combined,  reported  as  Hard  Winter. 


Table  11.-  Wheat:    Weighted  average  cash  price,  specified  markets  and  dates  i°51i-56 


vonth 

and 
week 

All  classes 
and  grades 
six  markets 

No.  2  D^rk 

Hard  and 
Hard  Winter 
Kansas  City 

No.  1  Dark 
N.  Spring 
Minneapolis 

No.  2  Hard 
Anber  Durum 
Minneapolis 

No.  2  Red 
Winter 
St.  Louis 

No.  1  Soft 

White 
Fort land  1/ 

195L- 

;  1955 

1955- 
1956 

:  195U- 

1955 

1955- 

1956 

J95h- 

1955 

1955- 
1956 

195L-;  1955- 

1955  !  3  956 

1951j-:  1955- 

1955  ;  1956 

195l4-:  1955- 
1955  !  1956 

Pol.      Dol.      Dol.      Dol.      Dol.      Dol.      Dol.      Dol.      Dol.      Del.      Del.      Dc2 . 


Month 
Cctcber 
November 
December 
J  anuary 

Week  ended: 
October  21 
28 

November  h 
11 

18 
25 

December  2 
9 
16 
23 
30 

January  6 
13 
20 
27 

February  3 

lb 

17 

1/  Averap; 


2.68 
2.67 
2.65 
2.6U 

2.66 

2.6a 

2.68 
2.68 
2.69 
?.th 
2.68 
2.68 
2.63 
2.60 
2.65 
2. 6J 
2.61 
2.62 
2.68 
2.62 
2.6u 
2.63 


2.18 
2.1,6 
2.Lxh 
2.  'A 

2.1:7 
2.U8 
2.1a- 
2.U9 
d.Ut 
2.lxlx 
2.1x1 
2. hi 
2. hi 
2.U5 
2. hi 
2.12 
2.h2 
2.U1 
2.39 
2.39 
2.L0 
2.38 


2.ai 

2. Lli 
2.U6 

2.hh 

2.U2 
2.L2 
2.U3 
2.U2 
2.1.6 
2.U1 
2.51 
2.U6 
2.a8 
2.1.5 
2.U7 
2. hU 
2. Id, 
2.12 
2.1)9 
2.1*6 
2.1:5 
2.h8 


2.20 
2.21 
2.25 
2.21- 

2.22 
2.19 
2.17 
2.23 
2.23 
2.1? 
2.17 
2.2U 
2.22 
2.25 
2.28 
2.2c 
2.^6 
2.2ij 
2.22 
2.22 
2.2° 
2.20 


2.75 
2.71 
2.76 
2.73 

2.76 
2.76 
2.69 
2.67 
2.71 
2.71 
2.81 
2.81 
2.73 
2.7U 

2.7k 
2.68 
2.71 
2.62 
2.78 
2.72 
2.70 
2.7U 


2.51  2A.55 

2.51  f/lj.22 
2.1x9  2/h.25 
2.L5 


of  daily  cash  quotations, 


17~2" 


2.50 
2.55 
2.55 
2.5L 
2.51 
2.h9 
2.1x7 
2.50 
2. US 
2.51 
2.U7 
2.1*5 
2.1*6 
2.Uh 
2.U3 

2.1:3  3/1^.58 
2.h2 

2.U2  — 


i*.6o 


1*.30 

a. 15 

L.  5o 


ll.OO 


3.02  2.15  3/2.01* 

2.82  2/2.27  2.01. 

2.77  2.28  2.15 

2.76  2.3U  2.16 


3.03 
3.03 
2.88 
2.99 
2.80 
2.71i 
2.79 
2.79 
*.8l 
2.72 
2.70 
2.79 
2.85 
2.75 
2.6* 
2.66 
2.6* 
2.6** 


,n 

.17 

,2h  3/2. Cl* 

,29  2/2.01i 

2.0li 

,30 

,2Zj 

—  2.15 
.31  2/2.15 

—  2/2.16 


.33 
.37 

J6 
.31 


cars  sold. 


car  sold. 


2.17 

2.17 
2.13 
2.17 

2.22 
2,23 


Table  12. 

-  Wheat:  Average 

closing  ori 

ces  cf  May 

futures, 

specified  markets  and  dates 

,  1951j-56' 

Chi 

:ago  : 

Kansas 

City 

:  Minneapolis 

Period 

l951i-55 

■    1955-56  ; 

l?5!*-55  ; 

1955-56 

;  l951*-55 

;  1955-56 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Tic  liars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dol lars 

Month  ! 

October 

2.19 

2.01 

2.2U 

2.10 

2.37 

2.25 

November 

2.25 

2.03 

2.30 

2.09 

2.39 

2.26 

December 

2.26 

2. Oil 

2.31 

2.07 

2.1:2 

2.27 

January 

2.27 

2.07 

2.}0 

2.07 

2.1*2 

2.2? 

Week  ended: 

October    21  i 

2.20 

1.99 

2.25 

2.09 

2.37 

2.2!* 

28 

2.22 

2.00 

2.27 

2.0c 

2.38 

2.2i* 

November    1*  ! 

2.22 

2.03 

2.27 

2.10 

2.38 

2.25 

11  : 

2.2!* 

2.03 

2.29 

2.09 

2.39 

2.25 

18  : 

2.27 

2.0L 

2.30 

2.10 

2.39 

2.26 

25 

2.26 

2.02 

2.30 

2. Oo 

2.33 

2.26 

December    2  s 

2.27 

2.02 

2.32 

2.08 

2.!i2 

2.27 

9 

2.25 

2.01 

2.31 

2.03 

2.1:1 

2.29 

16 

2.22 

2.05 

2.28 

2.07 

2.1*0 

2.28 

23 

2.26 

2.0l. 

2.31 

2.06 

2.1:3 

2.23 

30 

2.29 

2.05 

2.32 

2.06 

2Jxh 

2.28 

January  6 

2.23 

2.08 

2.3o 

2.07 

2.1:2 

2.23 

13 

2.27 

2.08 

2.29 

2.07 

2.1)2 

2.28 

20 

2.26 

2.07 

2.29 

2.07 

2.1*1 

2.27 

27 

2.29 

2.06 

2.31 

2.06 

2.U2 

2.26 

February  3 

2.27 

2.08 

2.30 

2.07 

2.1*1 

2.26 

10 

2.2U 

2.10 

2.28 

2.07 

2.1:1 

2.29 

17 

2.21 

2.12 

2.27 

2.08 

2.11 

t~  •  -  ." 

WS-LU7 
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Table    13.-  Wheat:    Prices  per  bushel  in  J  exjjorting  countried  Friday  nearest  mid-month, 
October  2955-February  1956,  weekly,  October  1955-February  1956 


Date 
(Friday) 


Hard  Spring 


No.  1  Dark 
Northern, 
13  percent 
protein, at 
Duluth  1/ 
(United  States) 


No.  2 

Manitoba 
Northern 
at  Fort 
William  2/3/ 
(Canada) 


Hard  Winter, 
No.  i  at 

Galveston  h/ 
(United 
States) 


Soft 


No.  1 
White  at 
Portland 

y 

(United 
States) 


Australia 
1/U/5J 


1955-56 

Friday  mid- 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 

Weekly 
October 
November 


December 


January 


February 


month 
La 
18 
16 
13 
17 

28 

it 
10 
25 

2 

9 
23 
30 

6 
20 
27 

3 
10 


Dollars 


2.U0 
2.36 

k 
2.38 

2.38 

2.1,3 
2.1*5 

2.33 
2.35 

6/ 

% 

t/ 
2.36 
2.36 
2.38 
2.38 
2.38 


Dollars 


1.69 
1.69 
1.67 
1.63 
1.69 

1.69 
1.69 
1.69 
1.69 
1.69 
1.69 
1.68 
1.68 
1.63 
1.68 
1.69 
1.69 
1.69 


Dollars 


2.28 
2.26 
2.3U 
2.36 
2.1*2 

2.27 
2.27 
2.2ij 
2.26 
2.29 
2.30 
2.3U 
2.35 
2.35 
2.37 
2.37 
2.33 
2. hi 


Dollars 


2.11, 
2.1U 
2.20 
2.19 
2.20 

2.11* 
2.13 
2.13 
2.L4 
2.16 
2.19 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.13 
2.13 
2.18 
2.18 


Dollars 


1/  Spot  or  to  arrive. 

2/  Fort  William  quotation  is  in  store. 

3/  Sales  to  non-contract  countries.    Converted  to  United  States  currency. 
V  F.o.b.  ship. 

5/  An  asking  price  for  export  of  Si. 52  was  reported  for  September,  latest  date  available, 
o"/  Data  not  received. 

Table  11*.-  Rye:    Acreage,  yield,  and  production,  United  States,  1930-55 


Year  of 
harvest 

Acreage 
harvested 

Yield 
per  acre 

Production 

Year  of 
harvest 

Acreage 
harvested 

Yield 
per  acre 

Production 

i    1,000  1,000 
acres            Bushels  bushels 

1,000  1,000 
acres          Bushels  bushels 

1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 

1931a 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
191*0 
1911 
191*2 


3,616 
3,159 
3,350 
2,1,05 
1,921 
1*,066 
2,69k 
3,325 
ii,087 
3,882 
3,201* 
3,573 
3,792 


12.  1* 
10. U 
11.7 
8.6 
8.5 
11,. 0 
9.0 
12.8 
13.7 
10.1 
12.1, 
12.3 
11,. 0 


1*5,383 
32,777 
39,099 
20,573 
16,235 
56,938 
21*,  239 
1,8,862 
55,981* 
38,562 
39,725 
1,3,378 
52,929 


191*3 
19U* 
191*5 
19U6 
191*7 
191*8 
19U9 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1951, 
1955  1/ 


2,652 
2,132 
1,850 
1,597 
1,991 
2,058 
1,551* 
1,71*1* 
1,710 
1,383 
1,381* 
1,717 
2,066 


10.3 
10.6 
12.0 
11.6 
12.8 
12.6 
11.6 
12.2 
12.5 
11.6 
13.1 
11*.2 
11*. 1 


28,680 
22,525 
23,708 
18,1*87 
25,1,97 
25,886 
18,102 
21,257 
21, 301 
16,01*6 
18,163 
21*,  320 
29,187 


1/  Preliminary." 
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Table  15.-  Rye:    Supply  and  disappearance,  United  States,  193l*-$5 


Year 


Supply 


Disappearance 


beginning 
July 

:  Carryover 

:  y 

Produc 
tlon 

]     Imports  \ 

Total  : 

Food  2/  : 

Feed  3/  : 

Seed 

)  Alcohol 
\  spirits 

:      Mil . 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil . 

:  bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

193^ 

:      lit. 9 

16.3 

11.2 

1*2.1* 

8.0 

1*.8 

8.6 

10.2 

1935 

10.8 

56.9 

2.3 

70.0 

6.9 

21.8 

8.7 

12.9 

1936 

19-7 

2U.2 

lt.0 

1*7-9 

7-0 

13.9 

10.0 

11.6 

1937 

5-2 

U8.9 

5/ 

51*. 1 

5-9 

17.9 

9.1 

6.1 

1938 

8.5 

56.0 

5/ 

61*. 5 

6.8 

19.8 

9.7 

5.5 

1939 

21.9 

38.6 

5/ 

60.5 

7-0 

20.2 

7.1* 

5.6 

19to 

19.6 

39-7 

1.1* 

60.7 

7.1 

19.9 

8.1 

6.7 

19U1 

18.7 

1*3-9 

8.8 

71.1* 

7.8 

19-3 

8-3 

6.9 

19^2 

29.1 

52.9 

1.5 

83.5 

8.3 

27.2 

6.8 

2.1 

19^3 

1*7.1 

28.7 

8.3 

81*. 1 

8.7 

33-5 

5.8 

1*.5 

191*1* 

31.0 

22.5 

l*.l 

57.6 

7.8 

17.1* 

5.U 

11.7 

19^5 

12.2 

23-7 

2.0 

37.9 

6.7 

8.8 

h.5 

8-3 

19>*6 

2.1* 

18.5 

1.6 

22.5 

U.5 

6.0 

l».9 

1*.2 

191*7  ; 

2.3 

25.5 

5/ 

27.8 

U.6 

5.6 

5.0 

6.6 

191*8  : 

3.3 

25.9 

678 

36.O 

l*.7 

6.5 

5.1* 

6.7 

19^9  : 

0.3 

18.1 

9.0 

35-1* 

U.7 

5-7 

i*.8 

l*.9 

1950  : 

9-5 

21-.  3 

3-0 

33.8 

5.2 

5.2 

U.8 

7-7 

1951  : 

5-0 

21.3 

1-3 

27.6 

l*.l 

1*.2 

1952  : 

3-9 

16.0 

5.6 

25.5 

5.2 

6.5 

"♦•3 

2.9 

1953  : 

6.3 

18.1 

13-5 

37-9 

5.0 

7.7 

5.2 

5.1 

1951*  6/  : 

li*-9 

21. 3 

h?.7 

5.1 

7.1 

6.6 

U.7 

1955  5/  : 

16.2 

29.2 

.1 

(W5.8) 

Total 


Exports 


Total 


Mil. 
bu. 


31.6 
50.3 
1*2.5 
39-0 
1*1.8 
1*0.2 

1*1.8 
1*2.3 
1*1*. 1* 
52.5 
1*2.3 
23.3 
19.6 
21.8 
22.3 
20.1 

22.9 
19-1 
18.9 
23.0 
23.5 


Mil. 
bu. 


5/ 
5/ 
0.2 
6.6 


.2 
5/ 
■  5 
.6 
3-1 
7.2 
.6 
2.7 
5.1* 
5.8 

5.9 
l*.6 
•  3 

5/ 
370 


Mil. 
bu. 


31.6 
50.3 
1*2.7 
1*5-6 
1*2.6 

1*0.9 

1*2.0 
1*2.3 
1*1*. 9 
53-1 
1*5.1* 
35o 
20.2 
21*. 5 
27.7 
25.9 

28.8 
23-7 
19.2 
23.0 
26.5 


owned  by  CCC  and  stored  in  bins  or  other  storages  ovned  or  controlled  by  CCC,  also  CCC -owned  rye  in  transit  to  ports.    The  figure 
for  July  1,  19l*3>  38.6  million  bushels,  excluding  interior  mill,  elevator,  and  warehouse  stocl.s,  was  used  in  computing  191*2-1*3 
disappearance.    2/  Calculated  from  trade  sources,  l^i^-kk;  from  Bureau  of  the  Census,  ISMo  to  date.    3/  Residual  item,    h/  Includes 
flour.     5/  Less  than  50,000  bushels.    6/  Preliminary. 


Table  15a.-  Rye:     Supply  and  disappearance,  United  States,  July -December 
and  January -June  periods,  19W-55 


Period 


Supply 


StocJis 

1/ 


Produc- 
tion 


Imports 


Disappearance 


Food  2/  :    Feed  3/ 


Seed 


Alcohol, 
SDirits 


Total 


Exports 
1*/ 


lol*l* 

July -Dec . 

Jan . -June 
191*5 

July -Dec . 

Jan . -June 
191*6 

July -Dec . 

Jan. June 
191*7 

July-Dec . 

Jan . -June 
191*8 

July -Dec . 

Jan . -June 
19^9 

July -Dec . 

Jan . -June 
1950 

July -Dec . 

Jan .  -June 
1951 

July -Dec . 

Jan . -June 
1952 

July -Dec . 

Jan . -June 
1953 

July -Dec. 

Jan . -June 
1??!*  5/ 

July^Dec. 

•Jan.- Jane 
195S  5/ 
"TJTy-Dec. 

Jan .- June 
1/  Include 
by  CCC  and  s 
trade  source 
estimated 


Thous 


30,985 
25,590 

12,166 
13,21*1 

2,365 
8,368 

2,321 
ll*,292 

3,328 
17,11*6 

8,265 
17,206 

9,521 
18, 1*21* 

l*,996 
15,671* 

3,919 
9,227 

6,276 
21,51*1 

11*,  922 
25,973 


Thous . 
bu. 

52,525 
23,708 
18,1*87 
25,1*97 
25,886 
18,102 
21,257 
21,301 
16, 01*6 
18,163 
21*,  320 
29.187 


Thous. 
bu. 

3,295 
850 

1,869 
127 

865 
776 

1*1 


2,01*0 
l*,75l* 

7,1*36 
1,571 

2,319 
726 

835 
507 

1,638 
3,926 

11,91*1 
1,527 

3,1*1*6 
2 

£/3,3li? 


Thous . 
'pi. 

56,805 
26,1*1*0 

37,71*3 
13,368 

21,717 
9,lW* 

27,859 
li*,  292 

31,251* 
21,900 

33,803 
18,777 

33,097 
19,150 

27,132 
16,181 

21,603 
13,153 

36,380 
23,068 

^2,688 
25,975 


3,635 
1*,092 

3,1*10 
3,21*1 

2,1*75 
2,020 

2,359 
2,196 

2,1*11* 
2,326 

2,1*38 
2,300 

2,629 
2,571 

2,668 
2,722 

2,61*1 
2,571* 

2,582 
2,1*1*7 

2,557 
2,51*6 


Thous . 
bu. 

13,1*53 
3,911 

6,622 
2,275 

1*,7&0 
1,217 

3,188 
2,51*9 

3,655 
2,769 

1*,1*26 
1,188 

2,779 
2,1*63 

2,267 
3,188 

1*,528 
2,029 

5,181 
2,1*70 

L.792 
2,277 


Thou3 . 
bu. 

l*,997 

1*,127 
360 

i*,l*82 

390 

i*,593 
399 

1*,079 
351* 

1*,  1*1*2 
387 

1*,1*17 
38I* 

3,752 
327 

3,956 
31*3 

l*,768 
1*15 

6,020 
e2l* 


Thous 
bu. 

8,S*2 
3,085 

6,1*9;, 
1,803 

1,1*07 
2,828 

1,981 
l*,6o8 

3,701 
3,011* 

2,003 
2,859 

1*,012 
3,61*1* 

2,31*8 
1,860 

935 
1,927 

2,307 
2,807 

2,278 
2,1*1*1 


!*e,77l*  6/2,566 


5,919       5,796  6/2,285 


16,21*0 

3  stocks  in  interior  mills,  elevators,  and  warehouses,  stocks  on  farms,  in  terminals,  and 
tared  in  bins  or  other  storages  owned  or  controlled  by  CCC,  also  CCC-owned  rye  in  transit 
,  I9I1I1;  fro.m  Bureau  of  the  Census,  19u5  to  date.    3/  Residual  item.    !*/  Includes  flour. 


Thous . 
bu. 

30,822 
11,523 

20,65U 
7,679 

13, Ihk 
6,1*55 

12,126 
9,752 

13,81*9 
8,1*63 

13,309 
6,731* 

13,337 
9,062 

11,035 
8,097 

12,060 
6,873 

ll*,838 
8,139 

15, 61*7 
7,788 

16,586 


Thous . 
bu. 


393 
2,751 

3,8U8 
3,321* 

205 
363 

1,1*1*1 
1,212 

259 
5,172 

3,238 

2,522 

836 
5,092 

1*23 
1*,165 

316 
1* 

1 
7 

1,063 
1,°L7 

3,380 


Thous . 
bu. 


31,215 
ll*,27l» 

21*,  502 
11,003 

13,31*9 
6,823 

13,567 
10,961* 

11*,  108 
13,635 

16,597 
9,256 

!■*,  673 
ll*,15l* 

11,1*58 
12,262 

12,376 
6,877 

11*,  839 
8,11*6 

16,  715 
9,  735 

19,566 


beginning  1953,  stocks  owned 
to  ports.    2/_Calculated  from 
5/  Preliminary.    6/  Partly 
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THE  RICE  SITUATION 

BACKGROUND.-    Rice  production  in  the  United  States  increased 
from  an  average  of  l8.2  million  cwt.  in  1931-35  to  a  record 
of  64.5  million  cvt.  in  195^.    Export  markets  were  large 
enough  to  absorb  our  available  surplus  from  these  large  crops 
until  1953,  when  our  carryover  stocks  increased  from  1.5  mil- 
lion cvt.,  in  terms  of  rough  rice,  on  August  1,  1953  to  7*5 
million  a  year  later.    On  August  1,  1955  they  had  skyrocketed 
to  about  29.9  million  cvt. 

Rice  Supplies  Record  Large; 
Production  in  Excess  of  Disappearance 
Resulting  in  Carryover  Increase 

Rice  supplies  for  the  year  beginning  August  1,  1955  are  estimated  at 
83.6  million  cvt.  2/,  in  terms  of  rough  rice — the  largest  in  our  history.  The 
record  carryover  on  August  1  vas  estimated  at  29-9  million  cvt.  and  production 
(including  production  in  minor  producing  States)  vas  estimated  at  53-6  million 
cvt.    Imports,  vhich  are  mostly  of  broken  rice,  are  not  expected  to  total  more 
than  0.1  million  cvt.    The  sharp  increase  in  the  carryover  much  more  than  off- 
sets the  reduction  in  production  resulting  from  the  acreage  reduction  program 
in  effect  in  1955-    Table  17  shovs  rice  supply  and  distribution,  1937-55* 

The  domestic  disappearance  of  rice  for  1955-56  is  estimated  at  27*9 
million  cvt.,  in  terms  of  rough  rice,  only  slightly  above  the  27-8  million 
cvt.  for  1954- 55*    Domestic  food  use  of  rice  (including  shipments  to  United 
States  territories  and  small  quantities  for  military  food  use  both  at  home 
and  abroad)  is  estimated  at  18.5  million  cvt.,  up  slightly  from  the  l8.0  mil- 
lion cvt.  for  195^-55 •    The  use  of  rice  by  brevers  may  be  about  5*5  million 
cvt.,  or  slightly  less  than  a  year  earlier.    Feed  use  may  continue  at  a  high 
level  in  1955-56.    Substantial  quantities  of  broken  milled  rice  acquired  by 
CCC  vere  sold  for  feed  last  year  and  currently  some  rough  rice  is  being  sold 
for  feed. 

Exports  of  rice  for  the  first  5  months  of  the  current  rice  marketing 
year  have  materially  exceeded  those  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 
Hovever,  this  increase  vas  largely  because  Japanese  purchases  for  foreign  cur- 
rency in  195^-55  vere  not  shipped  until  after  the  opening  of  the  1955-56  rice 
marketing  season.    Commercial  exports  this  year  are  not  expected  to  exceed 
those  of  last  year  and  they  may  even  be  lover.    Hovever,  movement  of  rice  this 
year  from  CCC  stocks  under  surplus  disposal  legislation  vill  be  substantially 
higher  than  last  year.    Even  if  total  exports  under  both  commercial  sales  and 
government  programs  reach  23  million  cvt.  (rough  basis),  vhich  seems  entirely- 
possible  at  this  time,  the  carryover  August  1,  1956  vould  increase  to  about 


2/  Reflects  revisions  in  estimates  of  stocks  and  production. 
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32.7  million  cwt.  or  some  10  percent  above  the  29. 9  million  as  of  August  1, 
1955.  Exports  totaled  14.4  million  in  1954-55  and  25.1  million  in  the  peak 
year  of  1952-53. 

In  1954-55 }  per  capita  food  use  of  rice  in  the  United  States  (including 
use  "by  territories  and  small  quantities  by  the  military)  is  estimated  at 
5.3  pounds,  which  is  the  same  as  a  year  earlier,  compared  with  the  1934-38 
average  of  5*7  pounds  and  the  1948-52  average  of  5.2  pounds.    Movement  of  rice 
into  consumption  channels  early  in  the  1955-56  season  was  somewhat  below  a 
year  earlier,  but  more  recently  the  movement  has  picked  up  and  on  a  per  capita 
basis  may  average  about  the  same  as  in  1954-55* 

Rice  Production  Down  but 
Crop  Still  Second  Largest 

Rice  production  in  1955  is  estimated  at  53*6  million  cwt.  of  rough  rice 
(which  includes  production  in  minor  producing  States).    This  is  17  percent 
below  the  1954  crop,  but  2  percent  above  the  1953  crop  and  7  percent  above  the 
1950-5**-  average.    The  reduction  from  1954  is  the  result  of  a  reduction  in 
acreage  from  2.6l  million  acres  in  1954  to  I.85  million  in  1955  under  the 
allotment  and  marketing  quota  program.    The  1955  average  yield  per  seeded  acre 
of  2,895  pounds  was  an  all-time  high  compared  with  the  previous  record  a  year 
earlier  of  2,468  pounds  and  the  1950-54  average  of  2,394  pounds.  Acreage, 
yield  and  production  for  the  Southern  States  and  California,  1919-55  are  shown 
in  table  20. 

Rice  Price  Below  Support 
and  Below  Month  Earlier 

The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  rice  in  mid-January  of  $4.43 
per  cwt.  was  below  the  1955  National  average  support  price  of  $4.66  as  has 
been  the  case  during  the  entire  marketing  year.    The  average  was  $4.62  in 
mid-December,  $4.63  i&  mid-November  and  $4.51  in  mid- January  1955* 

U.  S.  No.  2  milled  Zenith  at  New  Orleans  for  January  averaged  $9.10, 
10  cents  below  the  average  for  December,  and  15  cents  below  November,  which 
was  the  highest  for  the  marketing  year  to  date,  and  30  cents  below  the  January 
average  a  year  earlier.    The  price  of  U.  S.  No.  2  milled  California  Pearl  at 
San  Francisco  averaged  $8.20,  which  was  20  cents  below  the  steady  October- 
December  level,  and  25  cents  below  the  average  in  January  1955*    Prices  in 
these  markets  and  prices  received  by  farmers,  1943-55*  are  shown  in  table  18. 

The  1955  National  average  support  price  of  $4.66  per  cwt.  of  rough  rice 
compares  with  $4.92  for  the  1954  crop.    Farmers  had  placed  a  total  of  14.9 
million  cwt.  of  rice  under  support  as  of  January  15,  compared  with  19-2  mil- 
lion cwt.  from  the  larger  1954  crop  on  the  same  date  a  year  earlier  (table  19) . 
As  of  February  8,  1956  CCC  had  uncommitted  stocks  of  approximately  11. 3  mil- 
lion cwt.  of  milled  rice  and  1.5  million  cwt.  of  rough  rice  acquired  under 
price  support  operations,  largely  from  the  1954  crop. 
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Marketing  Quotas  Approved ; 

Acreage  Allotment  Down  15  Percent 

Rice  growers  approved  irarketing  quotas  for  the  1956  rice  crop  in  the 
referendum  held  January  27,  1956.  Marketing  quotas  had  been  proclaimed  on 
December  30,  1955  at  the  same  time  that  the  National  acreage  allotment  of 
1,639,084  acres  was  announced.  ^    The  final  tabulation  indicated  that 
84.6  percent  of  the  voting  producers  approved  quotas.  1±/    Approval  of  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  growers  voting  in  a  referendum  is  required  before 
quotas  are  put  into  effect. 

Under  existing  legislation,  producers  who  remain  within  their  allot- 
ments will  be  eligible  for  price  support  on  their  entire  production.  Growers 
who  harvest  in  excess  of  their  farm  acreage  allotments  will  be  subject  to 
rarketin?  quota  penalties  amounting  to  50  percent  of  parity  (as  of  June  15, 
1°56)  per  hundredweight  of  their  excess  production,  and  none  of  the  produc- 
tion on  those  farms  which  exceed  allotments  will  be  eligible   for  price 
supnort. 


Vote  in  1956  Rice 

Referendum 

State 

Vote 

:  Percent 
:  yes 

Yes  : 

No  : 

Total 

Arkansas 

3,046 

96 

3,142 

96.9 

California 

:  590 

625 

1,215 

48.6 

Florida 

!■  2 

0 

2 

100.0 

Illinois  : 

i  2 

0 

2 

100.0 

Louisiana 

:  3,297 

465 

3,762 

87.6 

Mississippi  : 

:  146 

3 

149 

98.0 

Missouri  : 

17 

21 

38 

44.7 

North  Carolina  i 

1 

0 

1 

100.0 

South  Carolina  : 

:  6 

0 

6 

100.0 

Tennessee  ! 

:  4 

0 

4 

100.0 

Texas  i 

1.897 

427 

2,324 

81.6 

Totals 

9,008 

1,637 

10,645 

84.6 

Reduction  in  Carryover 
Possible  in  1956-57" 


With  marketing  quotas  approved,  the  actual  acreage  seeded  can  be 
expected  to  be  close  to  the  allotment  of  1,639,084  acres.    Assuming  yields 
of  2,600  pounds  per  seeded  acre,  which  is  below  the  2,895-pound  record  in 


2/  Supplies  of  rice  considerably  in  excess  of  anticipated  domestic  use 
and  exports  required  the  iTaxirrum  legal  reduction  in  the  National  acreage 
allotment  to  85  percent  of  last  yearfs  allotment,  and  also  the  proclama- 
tion of  marketir.g-quota  controls  for  the  second  successive  year. 

}±/  Rice  marketing  quotas  for  the  1955  crop  were  approved  by  90.2  percent 
of  the  producers  voting,  with  15,911  voting  yes,  and  1,736  voting  no. 
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1955,  when  growing  conditions  were  very  favorable,  but  above  the  2,394-pound 
average  in  the  preceding  5  years,  a  crop  of  42.6  million  cwt.  would  be 
produced  in  1956.    If  disappearance  totals  about  50.9  million  cwt.  (27.9 
domestic  and  23.0  exports),  the  carryover  on  August  1,  1957  would  be  reduced 
by  about  8  million  cwt.  to  approximately  24.5  million  cwt. 

1956  Rice  Minimum.  Price  Support 
Set  at  $4.04  Compared  with 
$4*^6"  Year  Earlier 

Price  support  will  be  available  to  eligible  rice  growers  at  a 
National  average  rate  of  not  less  than  $4.04  per  hundredweight,  which  is 
75  percent  of  the  November  15,  1955  parity  price  of  $5.38  per  hundredweight. 
The  75  percent-of-parity  support  level  is  set  in  accordance  with  provi- 
sions of  law  providing  for  a  variable  support  level  on  the  basis  of  the 
estimated  supply  of  rice.    (This  range  is  from  75  to  90  percent  of  parity). 
The  suppl;/-  of  rice  for  the  1956-57  marketing  year  was  estimated  at  134.5  per- 
cent of  the  normal  supply.  Jj/    This  was  above  the  supply  percentage  of  130, 
for  which  the  law  provides  a  minimum  support  level  of  75  percent. 

The  support  rate  for  1955-crop  rice  was  $4.66  per  hundredweight, 
85  percent  of  parity.    The  support  rate  for  1954-crop  rice  was  $4.92  per 
hundredweight,  90  percent  of  parity. 

The  minimum  support  rate  of  $4.04  per  hundredweight  for  1956  crop 
rice  will  not  be  reduced,  but  will  be  increased  if  a  combination  of  the  rice 
parity  price  of  August  1,  1956,  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year,  and  the 
supply  percentage  as  of  that  date  indicates  a  higher  level  of  support. 

The  price-support  program  for  the  1956  crop  will  be  carried  out 
through  loans  and  purchase  agreements  as  under  past  programs.    Loans  and 
purchase  agreements  will  be  available  through  January  31,  1957.    The  loans 
nature  April  30,  1957  in  California  and  Arizona  and  March  16,  1957  in  all 
other  States. 

Second  Estimate  of  World  Rice  Production  in  1955  is  scheduled  for 
release  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  on  March  19,  1956,  while  the  report 
on  1955  World  Rice  Trade  will  be  available  in  June. 


j>/  For  the  1956  price  support  determination,  the  normal  supply  was 
determined  at  56,042,000  cwt.    For  price  support,  the  total  supply  in 
1956-57  estimated  at  75,400,000  is  the  same  as  the  supply  indicated  for  the 
1956  acreage  allotment.    This  is  134*5  percent  of  the  normal  supply  figure, 
which  calls  for  a  minimum  price  support  of  75  percent  of  parity. 
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Table  19.-  Rice,  rough:    Price  support  operations  and  price  analysis  items,  191*0-56 


Production 


Owned  by 

CCC  on 
August  1 


Under  price  support 

:  Loans 

Purchase 
agreements 

Total 

Deliveries 

tc  CCC 


Support 
rate 
per  cwt. 


Season  average 
price  received 
by  fanners  1/ 


1,000  cwt.      1,000  cwt.      1,000  cwt.      1,000  cwt. 


23,095 
29,082 
29,261 
30,97ii 
3/30,718 
3/32,535 
3/35,253 
3/38,320 
3/1*0,781* 
3/38,757 
2/15,653 
3/18,260 
3/52,761 
3/61*,  511* 
2/53,617 


1,000  cwt.      1,000  cwt. 


153 

3,565 

3,718 

611 

11 

1,865 

6,282 
575 

8,11j7 

3,01*3 

1*59 

217 

792 

26 

369 

lj,008 

1,81*3 

5,851 

518 

226 

209 

209 

1 

1,808 
17,551 

2,666 

a,ii7ii 

3,168 
U/25,181* 

3,166 

12,923 
5/658 

30,1*77 
5/114,925 

21,909 

5/11*,  267 

hilars 


2.01 
2.33 

2.5"2 

3.76 
1*.C8 
3.96 
1*.56 

00 
Oil 
61* 
92 
66 
Cl* 


Dollars 

1.80 
3. CI 
3.61 
3.96 
3.93 
3.96 
5.00 
5.97 
1.88 
U.1C 
5.09 
In  62 
5.87 
5.19 
14.57 
6/1*. 53 


1/  Season  aver? re  prices  recieved  by  farmers  weighted  by  sales.    2/  Price  support  was  mandatory  at  90  percent  of 
parity  but  since  rrices  were  so  far  above  support  levels,  support  rates  were  not  announced.    3/  Includes  production  in 
minor  rice-producing  States  (Kisscuri,  South  Carolina,  Arizona  and  Florida)  which  are  not  included  in  the  estimates  of 
production  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board.    U/  Preliminary.    5/  Through  January  15,  19i>6.    6/  Weighted  by  production. 


Table  20.- 


Bice,  rough:    Acreage  seeded,  yield,  and  production,  Southern  States, 
California,  and  United  States,  1919-55 


Acreage  seeded 


Southern 
States  1/ 


 1,005 

acres 

928 
1,137 
855 
913 
768 
7U8 
750 
867 
867 
8U0 
765 
856 
81*0 
76* 
690 
70U 
717 
31*3 
967 
951 
925 
972 
1,110 

1,278 
1,280 
1,257 
1/1,270 

1/1,333 
1/1A62 
l/l,  56U 
1/1,571* 
1/1,395 
1/1,682 
1/1,679 
3A»75^ 
3/2,106 
3/1,517 


California 


United 
States 


Average  yield  per  seeded  acre 


"outhern 
States  l/ 


California 


United 
States 


Production 


Southern 
States  1/ 


California 


United 
States 


1,000 
acres 

155 
162 

135 

11*0 
106 

90 

103 
1U9 
160 
132 
95 
110 

125 
no 
108 
108 
100 
138 
11*9 
125 
120 
118 
153 
212 
237 
2U6 
21*1* 
261* 
259 
261* 
312 
21*1 
319 
335 
1*29 
506 
336 


1,000 
acres 

1,083 
1,299 
990 
1,053 
87U 
838 
853 
1,016 
1,027 
972 
860 
966 
965 
87U 
798 
812 
317 
981 
1,116 
1,076 
1,01*5 
1,090 
1,263 
1,1*90 
1,517 
1,503 
1.511* 
1,597 
1,721 
1,828 
1,8^6 
1,636 
2,001 
2,011* 
2,183 
2,611 
l,P-53 


Pounds 

1,630 
1,717 
1,683 
1,67U 
1,615 
1,701 
1,691* 
1,767 
1,81*1* 
1,911 
1,989 
1,980 
1,91*8 
1,992 
2,005 
1,968 
2,012 
2,159 
2,062 
2,088 
2,192 
2,083 
1,7!*0 
1,831 

1.771* 
1,927 
1,926 
1,81*7 
1,862 
2,013 
1,91*2 
2,185 
2,091 
2,177 
2,309 
2,1:91* 
2,799 


Pounds 

2,700 
2,295 
2,1*30 
2,1*75 
2,1*08 
2,182 
2,097 
2,1*12 
2,520 
2,786 
2,709 
2,971* 
2,970 
3,191 
2,380 
3,1*1*0 
3,330 
3,060 
2,751 
3,015 
3,375 
3,600 

2,U75 
2,680 

2,765 
2,71*1* 
2,566 
2,997 
3,102 
2,588 
3,275 
3,1*32 
3,31*7 
3,1*97 
2,857 
2,351* 
3,329 


Pounds 

1,783 
1,789 
1,785 
1,780 
1,711 
1,753 
1,71*3 
1,861 
1,950 
2,029 
2,069 
2,093 
2,080 
2,11*3 
2,123 
2,161* 
2,173 
2,285 
2,151* 
2,196 
2,328 
2,21*7 
1,829 
1,952 
1,929 
2,061 
2,029 
2,037 
2,01*8 
2,096 
2,162 
2,369 
2,292 
2,396 
2,1*17 
2,1.66 
2,695 


1,000 
cwt . 

2/15,125 
19,521* 
ll*,  393 
15,283 
12,1*05 
2/12,725 
2/12,706 
2/15,317 
2/15,992 
2/16,01*8 
15,216 

16,361* 
15,219 
13,833 
13,856 
1U,1*23 
18,196 
19,9"*1 
19,859 
20,278 
20,21*7 
19,308 
23,1*00 
22,712 
21*,  221* 
1/2U,  1*56 
1/21*,  622 
1/27,218 
1/31,1*88 
1/30,566 
1/30,U87 
1/35,177 
1/36,51*5 
3/!*0,50l* 
3/52,350 
3A?.L6] 


1,000 

cat. 

i*,l85 
3,718 
3,280 
3,1*65 
2,552 
1,961* 
2,160 
3,591* 
l»,032 
3,677 
2,57i* 
3,272 
3,712 
3,510 
3,110 
3,715 
3,330 
U,223 

l»,099 
3,769 
l*,050 
U,2li3 
3,787 
5,682 
6,552 
6,750 
6,262 
7,913 
8,035 
6,832 
10,218 
8,270 
10,676 
11,715 
12,257 
12,161* 

n,i06 


1,000 

cwt. 

19,310 

23,21*2 

17,673 
18,71*8 
l!*,957 
ll*, 689 
1U,866 
18,911 
20,021* 
19,725 
17,790 
20,218 
20,076 
18,729 
16,91*3 
17,571 
17,753 
22,1*19- 
2l*,0l*0 
23,628 
2U, 328 
2l*,l*95 

23,095 
29,032 
29,261* 
30,971* 
30,718 
32,535 
35,253 
38,320 
1*0,781* 
38,757 
<*5,853 
1*8,260 
52,761 
•Al*,511. 
53,61*7 


and  beginnir.r  in  191*9,  Mississippi.    ?/  Inclines  production 
in  192L,  135  in  1925  ,  27L  in  1926,  31*  in  1927,  and  160  in 
thousand  acres  and  thousand  cwt.  (in  parenthesis)  as  follows 
2  (1*7)  In  19L9,  1*  (68)  in  1950,  3  (56)  in  1951,  8  (153)  in 
h/  Preliminary. 


1/  Southern  Ztstes  consist  cf  Texas,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas, 
ir.  minor  States  in  thousand  cwt.  as  follows:    ICO  in  1919,  22 
1528.    3/  Incluies  acreage  and  production  in  minor  State3,  in 
2  (50)  in  191:5,  2  (3e)  in  1916,  2  (36)  in  191*7,  2  (L5)  in  151:8 
1952,  9  (151*)  in  1953,  lli  (296)  in  1951*  and  11  (227)  in  1955. 
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NOTICE 

If  you  no  longer  need  this 
publication,  check  here  /  / 
return  this  sheet,  and  your  name 
will  be  dropped  from  the  mailing 
list. 

If  your  address  should  be  changed, 

write  the  new  address  on  this 

sheet  and  return  the  whole  sheet  to: 

Administrative  Services  Division  (ML) 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


